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WILL NATURE ELIMINATE THE COLLEGE WOMAN? 


The title of this paper was suggested by a remark of President 
David Starr Jordan, in the course of an address before a woman’s 
club in San Francisco. Speaking of the violence which character- 
izes much of the current discussion of the higher education of 
women, he said: “‘ There is no occasion for such warmth. What 
you or I may think about it is of no consequence. If the college 
woman is a mistake, nature will eliminate her.” 

Since this is a representative gathering of the college women of 
the country which may be said to be responsible for the existence 
of the species, it seems a proper place to raise the question: What 
is nature doing with the college woman? 

The biologists tell us that in order to survive, a species must be 
in harmony with its environment, and Dr. Le Conte tells us that in 
human evolution this environment is both physical and social. Is 
the college woman in harmony with her environment? Can she 
prove herself fit to survive? Let us divest our minds of prejudice, 
and “ face facts without flinching” in seeking an answer to these 
questions. 

First let me quote some figures from the latest Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. They do not seem to 
indicate the immediate disappearance of the college woman, but we 
must not allow ourselves to be beguiled into a false sense of security 
by mere surface indications. There were then, in the year 1902, 
29,258 women studying in universities and high-grade colleges and 
schools of technology in this country. This was an increase of 
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13,728 women since 1893. In other words, women college students 
in this country have increased 110.94 per cent in the last decade. 
That such a rate of increase will continue seems incredible. (I 
know Miss Talbot has a theory that it will not.) But if we accept 
the commissioner’s estimate of the number of students in secondary 
schools, with its 100,000 more girls than boys, we must admit that 
candidates will not be wanting to swell the ranks of college women 
in the next decade. 

But we well know that forces are at work which would restrict 
the higher education of women. The very success of the movement, 
which amounts to a great social and intellectual revolution, affecting 
one half the human race, has roused men to resist its progress. Here 
and there we hear of artificial barriers reared against the encroach- 
ment of women upon sacred ground devoted from time immemorial 
to the mental culture of men. There are a few men left, even 
in this country, who would maintain a corner in intellectual culture, 
and take it upon themselves to decide whether what is good for 
them is good for others. These influences are so contrary to the 
spirit of our time and our country, that we may safely disregard 
them. It is doubtful if any power can turn back from the doors 
of the colleges this great army of women, suddenly, unaccountably 
awakened to an irresistible thirst for intellectual freedom. You 
may ask, ‘“‘ Whence came this sudden awakening?” And I answer, 
“Is it not the natural culmination of that great liberal movement of 
the nineteenth century which recognized the birthright of freedom of 
the human spirit?” Reaction may come, but to our enlightened 
modern sense it seems preposterous that a democratic nation should 
deny the means of education to anyone. Self-preservation demands 
universal education. What is the history of this country but a slow 
evolution of the principle of equal opportunities for all? The con- 
stitution of Massachusetts foreshadowed it in 1780, but as Anna 
Tolman Smith has pointed out in her recent monograph on Co- 
education in the Schools and Colleges of the United States, the 
democratic ideal of the state’s making provision for the whole 
education of its citizens fails of realization in the older states. They 
allowed private agencies to provide for the higher education, and 
accepted as a legacy certain restrictions and limitations of the higher 
education of women, while in other sections of the country, and es- 
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pecially in the west, where the impulse of democracy was unre- 
strained, the state university took its proper place as the last link in 
the chain of free public schools. This is truly a national institution, 
for state and nation unite in its support, and neither sex nor social 
condition can debar any citizen from the enjoyment of its privileges. 
Is not this the proper type of an American university? That it is to 
be the dominant type of the future, the figures in succeeding com- 
missioner’s reports offer convincing proof. Where do we find the 
greatest increase in students, and not in women students alone, but in 
men students as well? In the co-educational colleges and univer- 
sities, and these are with a few exceptions state universities. 

What then of the higher education of women? Is it not secure, 
in this country at least, if we are to have national provision for 
universal education? No, it is not secure, though all artificial bar- 
riers give way, and college doors stand wide to all who come. Natu- 
ral selection is a slow process. It takes centuries to work out its 
purposes. But let us not overlook its possible ultimatum. Nature 
may yet put a veto on the higher education of women. 

During the past two years books and periodicals have been calling 
attention to’ the increasing sterility of American women, and some 
writers at least have ascribed it to their better education. To quote 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his recent book on Adolescence, ‘* From the 
available data, it seems that the more scholastic the education of 
women, the fewer children, and the harder and more dreaded is 
parturition, and the less the ability to nurse children.”’ In a study 
of the Marriage and Fecundity of College Men and Women, Dr. 
Hall and Dr. Theodate Smith obtained statistics from Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley Colleges, which seem to indicate that the higher 
education of women reduces the rate of marriage and offspring, 
since less than fifty per cent of the graduates of these colleges have 
married, a large per cent of those who have married are childless, 
and, for those who are mothers, the average number of children 
per mother is less than two. In other words the college classes have 
failed to reproduce themselves. The fact, if it be a fact, that col- 
lege educated women tend to become sterile, and fail to reproduce 
themselves, would seem to point to a merciless law of nature operat- 
ing to eliminate them. In spite of the lengthening lines of candidates 
in the secondary schools, the college woman may be a “ disappear- 
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ing class’, as viewed by students of “ race suicide”. It does not 
make matters any better to point to the fact that statistics collected 
by the men’s colleges show a rapidly decreasing marriage rate 
among their graduates, and since 1870 a failure of the classes to 
reproduce themselves. If the colleges train for celibacy, we may 
be paying too great a price for intellectual progress. Withdrawing 
the best class from the exercise of the function of reproduction 
must have an unfortunate effect upon our civilization. We may com- 
pare these young men and maidens to the monks and nuns of the 
middle ages, who kept learning alive in their cloisters, but who 
actually reduced the general intelligence of posterity by their sterility. 
Modern society still has need of consecrated lives, and childless 
educated women, in whom the altruistic instinct is strong, are de- 
voting their training to the service of humanity in philanthropy, 
education, sanitation, and medical science. Society’s heritage from 
such women as Alice Freeman Palmer and Ellen Richards proves 
that though Nature has no use for childless women, civilization has 
many and very precious uses for them. But the fact remains that 
we can ill afford to devote so large a proportion of the women who 
represent the most highly civilized element of the race to this work, 
noble and essential as it is. The strongest argument in favor of 
educating women is that it prepares them to be wiser and better 
mothers. If our present system of education tends to sterility, it 
is our duty to find a different system which shall not operate to cut 
off the most enterprising and highly developed class of society. 

We ought perhaps to examine the evidence somewhat closely 
before we accept such a sweeping generalization as the statement that 
nature has decreed the progressive extermination of the college 
woman. When we reflect that college education for women is 
scarcely half a century old, and many of the very first women gradu- 
ates are still alive, we are moved to ask, Is it not a little early to draw 
any general conclusions about the effect of the higher education on 
women? Before we take up the statistics bearing on the subject, 
it is well to draw attention to the fact that they must of necessity 
be incomplete. How much do we know of the life history of the 
twenty thousand women graduates of this country and the three 
thousand or more of Europe? One thing we do know and that is 
that at least three fourths of them have been less than ten years out 
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of college. The average age at graduation being twenty-two, this 
means that the great majority of these women are still under thirty- 
five years of age. To present final statistics of marriage and 
offspring in regard to such a body of women is manifestly impos- 
sible. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz has been responsible for 
the collection of such general statistics as we have. The results 
obtained are interesting, as a contribution to the subject under dis- 
cussion. We well know how far short they fall of supplying any 
final conclusions. The first investigation was that undertaken by 
Mrs. Barus and her committee in 1883, and published by the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 1885. At that time the 
women graduates of the institutions admitted to membership in this 
association numbered 1290. Seven hundred and five of these women 
replied to a rather elaborate set of questions relating to their health, 
conditions of childhocd, college conditions, and conditions after grad- 
uation. The replies as tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed that about twenty-eight per cent of the graduates who re- 
sponded had married, and that the average number of children borne 
by them was two. Comment on these figures as evidence against the 
fertility of the college woman should certainly take into account the 
fact that the average age of the graduates under consideration was 
twenty-eight and one half years, while their average years of mar- 
ried life were less than seven. An interesting fact disclosed by this 
investigation was the low rate of infant mortality among the children 
of women college graduates. 

In 1890 Mrs. Henry Sidgwick published in England her Health 
Statistics of Women Students of Cambridge and Oxford, and of 
their sisters. This contribution to the subject was inspired by the 
investigation made by our association; but Mrs. Sidgwick hit upon 
the plan of securing data in regard to the sister or cousin nearest 
in age who did not go to college, for purposes of comparison. The 
total number of college women in England was found to be 663, and 
562 replied to Mrs. Sidgwick’s questions. The resulting tables 
showed only ten per cent of the college women married, as against 
nineteen per cent of their sisters or cousins. Seventy-two per cent 
of the married college women as against sixty-three per cent of their 
non-college sisters or cousins reported no children. The living 
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children borne by the college women averaged 1.38 per marriage, 
and those of the sisters and cousins averaged 2.03 per marriage. 
Here again the age of the women should be taken into account. 
Not only was the average age of the non-college woman one year 
in excess of that of the college woman, viz. 29.55 years as against 
28.57 years, but her average years of married life were twice those 
of her college sister, 8.83 as against 4.31 years. The fact is, what- 
ever may be said in support of the theory that late marriages produce 
few children, these college women, marrying more than four years 
later than their non-college sisters, bore more children in proportion 
to their years of married life. 

The same result is obtained from the Statistics of College and 
Non-College Women collected by Dr. Mary Roberts Smith, and 
printed in the June number of the publications of the American 
Statistical Association for 1g00. This investigation was not con- 
fined to the graduates of institutions belonging to the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz. It included the graduates of these and other 
high-grade institutions, of whom eleven women had obtained the 
doctor’s degree, and fifty-four had obtained a master’s degree. The 
343 college women who responded to the questionnaire were com- 
pared not with the “ average ” woman of the census, but with other 
women of the same social class, viz. their sisters, cousins, or inti- 
mate friends, of the same age who had been educated in other ways. 
The most striking result obtained was that the college woman dif- 
fered very little from other women of her class in health, marriage, 
and child-bearing capacity. Though it is true that the non-college 
women had borne more children, they had been married on an 
average, two years longer, and taking the proportion of children to 
years of married life, it appeared that the college woman had borne 
one child to every 4.8 years, while her non-college relative bore one 
to every 5.5 years. The average age of the women under considera- 
tion in this investigation was thirty-six years. If the college women, 
who had been married on an average 9.6 years, continued to bear 
children at the same rate, viz. one in every 4.8 years, it is evident 
that their average family would be at least three at the end of their 
child-bearing period. I say at least three, because there is some evi- 
dence to show that later marriages and less exhausting child-bearing 
prolong the child-bearing period, and it is quite possible that a 
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woman who bears a healthy child at forty, may bear another at 
forty-five. 

Frances Abbott, in her Three Decades of College Women, a 
study of Vassar women, based upon the recently published history 
of Vassar graduates to the end of the century, points out the ab- 
surdity of attempting to present final statistics in regard to the re- 
cent graduates. Taking the record of the graduates of the first ten 
classes, she finds 56 per cent of these women married, with an 
average of two children to a marriage. An interesting fact disclosed 
by this investigation is that the college women bore a higher pro- 
portion of male children, 55 per cent, as against the 47 per cent 
of their non-college relatives and the 52 per cent of the births in 
the general population. 

I had hoped to be able to add the results of an investigation under- 
taken by this association within the past five years, in which reports 
were obtained from several thousand college women, and their non- 
college relatives; but the tables are not yet in a shape to allow 
quotation. 

lf we find the general statistics gathered by our own association 
insufficient for establishing any final conclusions, it is easy to see 
how inadequate are those quoted by Dr. Hall. Not only were they 
all gathered in colleges of a single type (colleges for the separate 
education of the sexes being recognized as inimical to marriage), 
but all of the records come from one small section of our country. 
‘The colleges which have full records of their graduates are the older 
institutions in New England or New York State. It is from these 
institutions Dr. Hall obtained his figures. Moreover statistics which 
ascribe certain characteristics to a selected class may be very mis- 
leading. Take as an illustration President Eliot’s report a year ago, 
on the six Harvard classes from 1872-77. From a study of 
the records compiled by the class secretaries, it was found that 
twenty-eight per cent of these graduates were still unmarried, and 
that for those who had married the average number of living chil- 
dren per marriage was two. This announcement provoked wide- 
spread comment and discussion of the dangers of over-education. 
But a study of the general marriage and natality statistics of the 
State of Massachusetts discloses the fact that not only the educated 
class, but the entire native population is decreasing, the birthrate 
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being lower than that of any European country, not excepting 
France. One writer has also pointed out that Massachusetts must 
depend upon the recently imported Russian Jews and low-grade 
Italians to keep up its birthrate, as those foreign immigrants who 
have been some time in the country are affected in much the same 
way as the native Americans. Thus we see that the infertility as- 
cribed to college graduates is found to be characteristic of a much 
larger class. In fact if we compare the college graduate’s average 
of two living children per marriage with the average of 1.9 sur- 
viving offspring of all native American marriages in the State of 
Massachusetts, it would appear that the net family of the college 
graduate is larger than that of his class, while if we include all 
classes of the population, and even if all illegitimate children are 
attributed to the married, the average Massachusetts family will be 
found to consist of less than three children. Judging from these 
conditions in Massachusetts, which doubtless are paralleled in other 
states, something more general in its operation than higher educa- 
tion is responsible for the decline in fecundity of a people whose 
conditions just one hundred years ago furnished material for 
Malthus’s theory of the danger of super-fecundation and over-popu- 
lation of the earth. 

This is not the time or place to discuss the causes of such a change. 
Francis Walker predicted it thirty years ago, and economists in 
general recognize the fact that among progressive peoples men are 
always striving to improve their social condition. It is only the 
lowest industrial class that propagate blindly. When economic con- 
ditions improve, giving hope of a higher standard of living, imme- 
diately the prudential check appears, deferred marriage and limited 
families operating to restrict the population. It is most noticeable 
in cities, where competition is keenest. It seems clear then that it is 
not necessary to ascribe to higher education or to “ mental strain in 
early womanhood ” a decline in fertility which is proved to be not 
a characteristic of the educated classes alone, but a general and well 
understood result of certain economic conditions. Whether these 
conditions have been generally operative in our country can only be 
discovered by instituting a general inquiry. The national government 
may undertake such an inquiry in the near future. If this plan is 
carried out, the colleges, west as well as east, should be provided 
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with full statistics in regard to their graduates, for then and then 
only can a true comparison be made of the fecundity of college and 
non-college educated women. It is the duty of this association to 
take immediate steps to have the custom of electing permanent class 
secretaries adopted in every college in the country. A source of 
supply of the richest economic material is being wasted by our 
colleges. They should at once adopt means of supervising the work 
of the class secretaries, to insure complete returns. 

I predict that the records of the co-educational colleges of the west 
will advance the average of fertile marriages among college women, 
but as yet no figures have been obtained which establish this fact. 
It is probable that the records of the earliest graduates would cor- 
respond closely to those of the eastern college women. Professor 
Joseph Le Conte tells us that in human evolution, the fittest are 
those in harmony with the ideal, and often, especially in the early 
stages, when the race is still largely under the dominion of organic 
factors, they do not survive, because not in harmony with the social 
environment. But although the fittest individuals may indeed perish, 
the ideal survives in the race and will eventually triumph. May 
it not be that the women who bore the brunt of social opprobrium 
in the struggle for intellectual emancipation exhausted themselves in 
this willing service to humanity, and have left to the women who 
come after them that perfect adjustment to physical and social 
environment which shall prove the college woman fittest to survive? 
Not until the effect of inherited prejudice has worn away, and we 
allow young men and young women to associate naturally during the 
vears most favorable to marriage, shall we have a final answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What will Nature do with the college woman?” Will 
she assimilate or eliminate her? 


May S. CHENEY, 
Appointment Secretary at the University of California. 
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THE EFFECT OF COLLEGE TRAINING ON CHARACTER. 


It is not a new subject which is given to me to discuss, but one 
not often entrusted to the college woman herself, although from her 
present point of vantage she ought to be able to determine whether 
logarithms and Greek paradigms are demoralizing. If asked 
whether the college woman has any defects of character, I should 
feel like answering with Susanna Crum “I could na say, Mum!” 
There are, however, two dangers which must be recognized, dangers 
arising in part from the very advantages of the college training, as 
a virtue carried to excess may come perilously near to the limits of 
a vice. The first is that of becoming self-centred, and the second, 
of being over-critical. These temptations do not belong exclusively 
to the college, but there are certain conditions in that life which make 
their cultivation peculiarly easy. Attention is necessarily directed to 
self-improvement, and the student is encouraged to make all things 
work to this end. The same attitude, possibly to a greater extent, 
is maintained toward the woman who has a profession, which must 
be given right of way, an attitude totally different from the one in 
the home, toward the mother, daughter, sister. A quality much 
needed in the training of women is that of application, the ability 
to concentrate thought, ignore distractions and give the entire atten- 
tion to the thing in hand; but that, in its right interpretation, is not 
being self-centred. There is no characteristic which arouses more 
resentment on the part of others than being self-centred unless it 
is the fault of being over-centred in your neighbor’s affairs! It isa 
form of egotism against which the college should be particularly on 
its guard,—not only for its undergraduates, but also for those 
graduates who are in professional work. 

The second danger is perhaps even more real, that of becoming 
over-critical. The entire trend of college life is in the direction of 
criticism ; in science, in history, in literature, the student is put into 
the position of the judge and what is expected in the class-room is 
very likely to become a habit outside of that realm. Constructive 
criticism is as valuable as destructive criticism is harmful and re- 
quires the exercise of higher powers. “ It is a much shallower and 
more ignoble occupation to detect faults than to discover beauties,” 
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The Effect of College Training on Character II 


said Carlyle, but unfortunately, the power of detecting faults, rather 
than that of discovering beauties, is often cultivated. 

What does the distinctive training of the college do for the 
student? The first answer, which I should like to suggest, is that 
it develops self-control. Control over self means the highest de- 
velopment of human nature in all its dignity. Without it, good 
impulses, noble intentions, an earnest purpose, admirable as they 
are, may be fruitless. Self-control implies more than we commonly 
associate with the term; it is the control of the impulses and the 
temper, but it is also the control of the mind, which we call con- 
centration ; the control of the manner, which we call self-possession ; 
the control of the life, which we call aim and purpose. Emerson 
emphasized the truth that concentration is the one prudence in life. 
In an age when interests are numerous and distractions varied, when 
the tendency is away from continuity and concentration, this influ- 
ence of the college is most important. The student who can “ put 
her mind ” on problem or translation, to the exclusion of everything 
else, has learned a lesson more essential than calculus. 

It is almost a truism to say that the college training develops pur- 
pose in life, which means such a control over circumstances that one 
is not mastered by them. It is a narrow view which sees a need 
of purpose only in those lives which enter upon “ careers’ so called. 
Every life worth living, is a career in the truest sense, and needs 
definiteness of aim quite as much, if, like the ship, it would reach 
port. 

Secondly, college training results in breadth of view. It is illogi- 
cal for a college woman to be narrow, prejudiced, bigoted, for the 
very opportunity for higher education has come because of the men 
and women who were broader-minded than their generation. 
Breadth of view means democracy in social relations; tolerance 
toward the opinions of others; sanity and optimism in the outlook 
upon life. No modern institution is more thoroughly democratic 
than the college. A girl is accepted for what she is in ability, per- 
sonality, and character, and not for what she has. She learns to apply 
the same standard in her estimate of her fellow-students. She also 
learns a wholesome respect for the opinions of others, in political 
and social, as well as in religious matters. The study of the develop- 
ment and changes in thought, the contact with other students, 
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representing widely different conditions and ideas, the influence of 
men and women of broad scholarship and experience, all tend to- 
ward liberality. The woman of sane and optimistic outlook 
has broad human interests and will not magnify petty incon- 
veniences and perplexities until they fill her field of vision; neither 
will she be pessimistic. The pessimist is not the broad woman, far 
from it. She sees only the one side, while the optimist has before 
her the entire picture, with its lights, as well as shadows. The 
‘“uplook ” is always optimistic and in the inspiration which comes 
from that, the battle against darkness is more than half won. 

At the beginning of the movement for higher education for women, 
perhaps the most common fear was that all college women would 
be cast in the same mould, and fitted for “ careers” and for nothing 
else. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that this 
fear was groundless. The adaptability of the college woman is one 
of her most marked characteristics. She is not always a great 
scholar or born teacher, but she has the power which in her grand- 
mother’s day was known as “ faculty” and which today is made 
more effective by her training and education. The present danger 
is rather that the lessons in adaptability will be too easily learned. 
The life in the college is so varied and fascinating, the forms of 
activity so numerous, that the temptation to do many things is a 
very real one, and the mastery which comes from concentration is 
not infrequently sacrificed. 

The college woman has a Carlyle-like hatred of shams and her 
love for that which is genuine shows itself in her religious ac- 
tivities, as well as in other phases of her life. Her fear lest 
she fail to “ring true’ may sometimes be carried to an extreme 
and result in a lack of religious expression, but in general it may 
be said that the religious life of the college woman was never more 
sincere and encouraging than today. Women of genuine Chris- 
tianity with a broad outlook, trained to self-control, ready to adapt 
themselves to the circumstances in which they are placed, yet not 
mastered by them, these are the women who are proving most forci- 
bly the value of college training in the development of character. 


Mary E. Woo_-tey, 
President of Mount Holyoke College. 
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THE ECONOMIC PLACE OF WOMAN. 


The economic position of woman is changing and changing for the 
better. The evidence lies all about us, not only in the statistics of 
wage-earning occupations but in the higher general standards of liv- 
ing in which woman shares, and which woman is doing rather 
more than man to advance to higher levels. 

The race moves upwards— both sexes with assured and equal 
if not uniformly regular movement. Boys and girls alike are chil- 
dren of both parents. This has been said before, but its full im- 
plication has been in the next breath denied. It implies far more 
than a mere qualification of a theory based upon the opposite hy- 
pothesis that boys inherit their fathers’ advantages and girls their 
mothers’ misfortunes; that there is an unbroken chain of splendid 
progress for the male of our species and another and wholly different 
series of links by which the females of each generation are bound 
to servitude and disgraceful dependence because, forsooth, they have 
no economic good to offer in the markets of the world except their 
power to please the superior being that feeds them. If boys and 
girls are indeed brothers and sisters — common offspring of a com- 
mon stock, sharing alike in all that their mothers and all that their 
fathers have the power to impart,— then what an extraordinary and 
continuing miracle would the perpetual economic dependence of wo- 
man involve. It would mean that the subjugation is repeated on a 
world-wide scale—in spite of civilization—in every generation ; that 
one half of mankind, inheriting all the weaknesses and disadvantages 
of the former slaves, by some inexplicable means gets the upper 
hand each time of that other half which had inherited its full portion 
of the intelligence and love of domination which belonged to the 
conquerors of the generation before. It is too much to believe, and 
it is not true. So far as essential economic position is concerned the 
sexes are not slowly approaching equality. They are equal. Our 
wives and daughters are not new women. They are in all funda- 
mental respects precisely like our wives and mothers. They are 
not less attractive to men; and if thev are indeed more attractive, 
it is in ways which we shall consider in a moment, but which are 
not inconsistent with my proposition that they differ from their 
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mothers and their grandmothers in no greater degree than that in 
which boys and men differ from their male progenitors. 

Our conception of woman, however,—and I use that pro- 
noun “our” in a generic sense, to include woman’s conception of 
woman — embraces two distinct elements: her own character as it is, 
and the social tradition which is its medium, the atmosphere through 
which it is in part revealed and in part concealed. The sun is known 
to us through the calculations of science, somewhat, no doubt, as it 
actually is; but ordinary people know and think of the sun only as 
its light and heat are transmitted through ether and atmosphere. 
So woman may be known to us accurately, perhaps, if we use the 
instruments of anatomy and psychology; but ordinary people cannot, 
and biologists also when they come to this branch of their researches, 
must not lose sight of the tradition, the inexorable and yet kindly 
atmosphere which enfolds and interprets, which limits and yet ever 
vields to the increasing radiance, to the inextinguishable glory 
of the character for whose preservation and perpetuity alone the 
tradition exists. If now we think of woman not analytically but in 
the sum of her elements, not as she abstractly is from generation 
to generation, but as the social tradition allows her to be revealed, 
we shall realize that there has indeed been a marvellous change; 
that we are in the midst of change, and that greater changes yet 
in all certitude lie before us. The striking changes take place, 
however, in the tradition and not in the inbred and natural char- 
acter of girl and woman. 

This is not equivalent to saying that there is no change in woman. 
There is also a racial progress, and there may be racial deteriora- 
tion, either of these showing itself psychologically and _ physi- 
cally, perhaps in slightly different ways, in man and woman, under 
the biological laws of sex; but the extraordinary, almost revolu- 
tionary changes of which we are all so conscious, and which we re- 
gard with such different sentiments — according to our point of 
view —has taken place not in the female line, which would be 
obviously absurd, but in the attitude of men and women toward 
woman; in our ideas about the education, employment, recreation, 
and function of woman; in what I have ventured to sum up in the 
phrase: the social tradition about woman — which is, however, for 
all intents and purposes a part of our conception of woman, just as 
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the heat and light of the sun are necessarily associated with our 
idea of the sun. 

This social tradition, then, is changing, and changing very rapidly. 
In what way is it changing? Chiefly, of course, in the direction 
of a greater freedom. The barriers of every wage-earning occupa- 
tion have been thrown down. If not in all places, and if not without 
jagged splinters here and there, still they are down sufficiently 
to have transformed our tradition in this respect. Because we are no 
longer shocked to think of woman in medicine, in the factory, in the 
business office, woman is free to go there, to go everywhere. In so 
far woman is a more natural, a more attractive, and a more com- 
pletely human woman. 

The barriers of secondary and higher education have been thrown 
down. Not everywhere, and the analogy fails in part, for education 
is not merely an open territory which anyone who will may enter 
and occupy when the barriers are down. It is a land which must be 
ploughed and harrowed and sown and harvested by wise tillers who 
know how to use their implements, who know the qualities of their 
soil, who know what crops they would raise, and how to gather 
them. And the new, the constructive part of this work, the educa- 
tion of woman has not yet advanced very far. Those who would con- 
tribute practically to the advancement of the economic position of 
woman can find no better field than precisely here, where some excel- 
lent work, but by no means enough is in progress. The Collegiate 
Alumnae Association, by its encouragement of social research, and 
in other ways has judiciously made its contribution at this vital 
point. 

Professor Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania, has made 
a suggestion which gives a key to the unlocked mansion of woman’s 
education and, by implication, of man’s education as well. His 
suggestion is that the formal education of women need not especially 
concern itself with the things that every woman from the nature of 
the case is sure to learn without help, but, on the contrary, should 
concern itself almost wholly with those other things which boys 
are likely to learn merely because they are boys and will be men; 
but which girls and women are pretty sure to miss unless they are 
taught. Thus each of the two sexes, starting out with all its own 
peculiar advantages and exclusive prerogatives, comes largely into 
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the common heritage of the whole race. Thus the ideal of a nearer 
approach of the two sexes to each other becomes realized, not 
by their becoming really more alike, not by the disappearance or 
even the lessening of the essential masculinity of man or of the 
womanliness of woman, but by the addition to their natural and 
peculiar equipment of those valuable possessions which more easily 
come to the other. 

I do not believe that men and women are to become alike physi- 
cally and psychologically. At least, I hope not; but I do believe 
that woman will one day be able to look out over the whole of man’s 
world and to choose and reject what she will for herself; and that 
man similarly will enter into an enjoyment of all the results of 
woman’s work so far as it may be advantageous to do so. They 
will thus be alike in their liberty, in their freedom of choice, in 
their potential possessions ; but because it is desirable in the highest 
interests of both that they should remain unlike — even more un- 
like than now — and thus attract each other even more strongly than 
now, they will, I hope, remain unlike and therefore not less but 
more attractive. 

Applying Dr. Patten’s idea, by way of illustration, to the present 
stage of development in the social tradition of men and women, 
we might think it wise to place greater emphasis upon the more 
serious and logical courses in our colleges for women, and greater 
emphasis in our colleges for men on esthetic and ethical sub- 
jects, and upon the applied arts, through which the hands learn 
to give expression to artistic conceptions. Men will learn, in- 
evitably as things now are, the principles of business competition 
and will acquire a sense of proportion in the distribution of energy 
through the working hours, whereas women, American women at 
any rate, will learn the essentials of good taste in decoration and 
will form a just appreciation of the value of altruism, and of the 
power of maternal affection. Let us, then, reverse the usual program 
and teach our girls about competition, and about the advantages of 
order and sound judgment in the use of the busy hours, and teach 
our boys the value of harmonious and nicely adjusted consumption 
of wealth, and that gentleness and consideration for others which 
are more potent than brutality and bluster. 

This principle would not, of course, exclude from the curriculum 
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of women’s schools and colleges the elements of household eco- 
nomics, whether of the kitchen, the living room, or the sleeping 
room, the cellar or the attic, the front yard or the back yard, the 
architecture, the decoration, the care of children, the family bud- 
get, or even, if you like, the perennial problem of domestic service. 
These subjects, properly taught, are eminently suited to the de- 
velopment of the very qualities for which the traditional seminary 
course makes no provision. 

They are neither “ classics’ nor “ natural sciences ” in the sense 
in which these two groups of studies have been used in the battle 
royal for a chief place in the college curriculum, but rather belong 
among the logical sciences — that is, those which develop observa- 
tion and reasoning in a natural and logical order —a group which 
represented chiefly by economics, sociology, and politics has been 
pressing successfully but unostentatiously to a foremost place. I 
would advocate, therefore, the study of household economics, 
not with a view to the making of better cooks, waiters, cleaners, and 
caretakers — though these will come incidentally — but because such 
study dignifies and invests with a ten-fold interest the routine and 
drudgery of household affairs, and also because the subject most 
naturally lends itself completely to the kind of instruction which 
women most need, for the reason that it is not, if one may say so, 
an inevitable function of their ordinary experiences. 

The barriers are down, not only in education and in occupations 
but in social intercourse. There are now many opportunities out- 
side Bohemia for a natural mingling of the sexes of all ages in 
practically unrestrained freedom. The church sociable, the whist 
club, the neighborly call, the yachting cruise, the sessions of mixed 
boards of managers of charitable institutions, the co-educational 
college, the majority of our business offices, the public schools are 
random examples. We may not make the best use of these and 
similar opportunities but they have, I think, the germ of all the 
opportunities that are required for mutual enjoyment and profitable 
intercourse. 

In this field, however, lies one of the very greatest of all our 
revolutionary changes in the social tradition. There was a time 
when woman was thought of by man chiefly as the associate of his 
leisure hours: when what he demanded of her was a species of light 
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entertainment. “ I want a woman”, such a man may be imagined to 
announce, “ who can say clever things, who is always bright and gay, 
whose eye is ever sparkling and cheek well dimpled, whose tongue 
is well disciplined and temper well controlled, not one to give me 
the kind of talk that I can get better at the club, or in the pages of a 
serious book.” 

I have said that there was such a time and some one quickly 
protests that it is not gone by. You are right. The man who says 
that is a contemporary of ours; but he is doomed. The forces of 
evolution are against him. Is it not obvious for what a transitory 
set of qualities he is bidding? The woman who is chiefly of valuc 
to beguile the leisure hours, and has no qualities to match the 
serious and lasting needs of her life-long companion, who ministers 
to his passions but has no response for the higher and abiding needs 
of his progressive nature, who is gay and clever, but has little 
intellect or depth of heart is at a disadvantage in the long run 
in that economic competition which controls no less our domestic 
than our business life. The economic position of woman is being 
immeasurably strengthened because there is awakening a recognition 
that she is not the plaything of man’s idle hours, but the associate 
of his work, the sharer in his utmost ambitions and hopes, the in- 
spiration of his loftiest undertakings, herself the pioneer in cer- 
tain places where the feet of man have not attained, the counsellor 
at all times with a wisdom which is gathered only in the school of 
life. 

To this new demand for companionship in all the realnis which 
man has sometimes claimed as his own, there is a quick and full 
response. There is no innate incapacity such as naturally would 
be the result of ages of complete dependence. At once, with the 
change in tradition, with the change in what is expected of woman, 
there spring up on every hand individual women who can do any of 
the things which women have not done, but which mankind has done. 
When this possibility has been demonstrated, when the number of 
those who have thus given concrete evidence of their emancipation 
has grown to measurable and respectable proportions, the emancipa- 
tion is already complete. It is by no means essential that in each 
vocation the number of men and women should become equal or 
should make any approach to equality. Nor is it even essential — at 
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least at the outset — that in each vocation women should actually 
succeed. Possibly their failures may be of quite as great value 
as successful achievement. What is essential is that woman should 
have the full sense of freedom. That in the years before marriage 
the growing girl should face the world with the same equanimity as 
her brother, conscious of the possibility of failure, but conscious also 
of the well-established right to earn a living, to enter upon a pro- 
fession, to write a book, to paint a picture, to build an edifice, or 
plead at the bar, or take part in framing the statutes and ordinances 
through which we assert our sovereignty. It is essential only that 
all these things should be undertaken by the most fit, whether male 
or female, and not that they shall all be chosen in equal propor- 
tions by both. The convenient marginal law of economic theory has 
here another application. If there is a marginal woman who stands 
in a representative capacity inside every open door, and if she 
stands there in a sufficiently conspicuous position to attract con- 
tinuous and respectful attention, then it is sufficient to insure for her 
whole sex the advantages and the disadvantages of her position. All 
other women, whether they choose to go in or not, may measure 
their own advantages upwards from the marginal representative 
of the sex, and may know that by whatever superior qualities they 
may have which the marginal worker has not, they may success- 
fully demand recognition above that accorded to their pioneer sis- 
ter, the marginal increment in the woman’s movement. 

It is for this reason that, even with complete emancipation, we 
need not anticipate a revolution in the character of the home. I 
know a woman who at the time of her marriage some fifteen years 
ago was moving with deliberate preparation and with complete as- 
surance towards a professional career, supporting herself in the 
meantime in a subsidiary vocation in which she was entirely suc- 
cessful, and in which she continued for a time after her marriage. 
For much the greater part of her married life she has neither earned 
nor desired to earn a dollar. She has, however, directed her house- 
hold with marvellous success. She has borne children. She mainly 
has decided what use shall be made of the money which her husband 
has earned, whether the home should be in the city or the country, 
whether it should be owned or hired, what things shall be brought 
into it and what use shall be made of them, how long they shall be 
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made to last and when they shall be discarded — in a word, has been 
in the main responsible, not of course without conference and dis- 
cussion, for the expenditure of the income of the household ex- 
chequer. If either this wife or her husband were to be disabled 
it would, of course, be the worse for the children, but doubtless, 
on the whole, the husband with his income could be spared more 
easily than could the wife with her potential earning capacity in 
reserve. Is she then, | ask, in all fairness under present condi- 
tions performing a less distinctly economic function than the hus- 
band? Is her economic dependence — if you choose to use that term 
for what | would prefer to call her economic independence — to 
be described as analogous to that of a domestic animal or a domestic 
servant? Have we not here a genuine partnership in which the in- 
valuable work done in the home is perfectly comparable to the work 
done in the factory, or the office, or the pulpit, or the bar, or 
wherever this woman’s husband may happen to be employed ? 

I venture to say that the economics of the home is of greater 
importance than has yet been recognized; that this economic func- 
tion of the woman who remains in the home is no less important to 
society than that performed in the wage-earning occupations by 
those exceptional women who have with such complete justification 
and such complete success chosen to enter them; that the economic 
position of woman is not determined by the grace and condescension 
of a master but by the matchless contribution made by woman to 
economic welfare by her services in the family relation; that this 
economic position has improved, is improving, ought still further to 
improve, and will improve, not solely or even chiefly because of 
the contributions to such improvement made by business and profes- 
sional women, important as these contributions are, but rather in 
largest measure because of the contributions made in and through 
the home itself, and made through services which have economic 
reward and economic value, though not measured in money wages. 

There are those who, justly furious at unredressed wrongs, and 
unutilized opportunities, and stupid acquiescence in unnecessary 
limitations and self-imposed hardships would overthrow the entire 
wage system upon which our industrial organization depends. They 
would substitute co-operation for competition. They would take 
from each according to his abilities and give to each according 
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to his needs. They would allow altruism to have free play, and 
would find in the very joy of spontaneous service a more powerful 
motive than all our elaborate devices for driving men to work and 
keeping them at work have thus far discovered. It is a noble im- 
pulse which makes men socialists, and it is sober judgment and com- 
mon sense, that impel the vast majority of thinking men and women 
to divert that impulse into practicable channels of a less visionary 
and more immediately beneficent kind. But here in the family re- 
lation as it exists in our midst we have the socialist ideal practi- 
cally realized. There is no wage system. Affection and altruism 
are the motives to action. Each literally gives according to his 
abilities and receives according to his needs. And yet with the 
most fatuous inconsistency those who do most fiercely hate the wage 
system are also, as a rule, at odds with this institution within 
whose sacred walls alone freedom from the wage system has been 
dearly won. 

| fear that I must take my place among those conservatives 
upon whom Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman once poured the vials of 
her angry scorn: the caterpillars who look with a certain distrust 
upon the light and airy wings which propose to offer the race a 
wholly new and untried means of locomotion, and who look back 
with a certain misgiving upon the numerous legs, the warm fur, 
and the cozy chrysalis which have heretofore so admirably served 
their purpose. In other words, I would not admit that the family as 
at present constituted, with a wage-earning male head and a wage- 
spending female head, is incompatible with the entire economic 
independence of woman. 

It has been represented that woman is now everywhere in an 
economically dependent position from which she is slowly and pain- 
fully winning her way to freedom. This also appears to me essen- 
tially false save in the sense that it would be true of the race as a 
whole. It is to be inferred from what has been written that the home 
is undergoing a sort of iconoclastic evolution, the result of which 
will be to assimilate the relations between the husband and wife 
to our general wage-earning industrial system, gaining increased 
respect for woman because her services are measured and rewarded 
in money. 

Having mentioned /Mrs. Gilman’s name may I hasten to acknowl- 
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edge that she has written the only books with which I happen to be 
acquainted which throw any light whatever on the current aspects of 
the very difficult problem which you have asked me to discuss; and 
may I acknowledge, on the other hand, that her brilliant searchlight 
appears to me not to be pointing straight down the track of speed 
and safety, but rather to resemble those other and perhaps more 
modern searchlights which, from an uncertain station on a revolving 
Ferris Wheel, entertain the visitors to the exposition by exposing 
in rapid succession the beauties of its architecture, the labyrinths 
of its roads and paths, and the unfinished and hence ugly little 
spots here and there which the magnitude of the undertaking 
made perhaps inevitable. 

When all has been said, however, it remains true that the greatest 
opportunities to promote social welfare and social progress lie 
not in the better organization of business and manufactures, or in 
the fairer distribution of income — although there are great oppor- 
tunities in these directions — but precisely in this field which woman 
is urged to abandon, viz., in the better use of social resources, 
to use Miss Hunt’s expression; in the better organization and 
direction of our domestic affairs. If the wife and mother will 
acquire all the desirable qualities that man has evolved in addition 
to her own, and apply them to the improvement of our homes, to 
making our incomes go farther and to buying us more of the things 
that most nourish and elevate and please, it will mean far more for 
civilization than if some additional persons engage and engage 
successfully in the industries more directly associated with produc- 
tion and exchange. The idea that woman is to become economically 
useful by abandoning the field which she holds and has held, in 
the hope that after such desertion man will come to the rescue and 
organize it, appears to me neither plausible nor well-founded. A 
gentle admonition to try again, even at the vexed question of 
domestic service, seems to me not out of place, nor do I believe 
that the failure even in that conspicuous instance is really any more 
serious than that which has thus far attended man’s efforts in 
certain directions, as for example in the abolition of the slums, 
those open sores which Mrs. Kelley says that we have now agreed 
to call “congested districts.” Woman is needed everywhere — 
imperatively needed —, for example, in this very task of dealing 
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with the congested districts. Palsied be the hand that raises new 
barriers, or even obstinately upholds the old. But woman in 
her day of fullest freedom will find no place of greater economic 
independence; none in which she will render a greater economic 
service than in that partnership which even now is by no means rare, 
and which embodies the prophecy of a golden age. The poets 
have always looked back to a golden age in the dim dawning of 
history. The economist sees his golden age in the future day. 
Woman has every reason in this respect to cast in her lot with the 
economist. 
Epwarb T. DEVINE 
General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 

New York City. 
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THE POSITION OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS IN THE 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 


What position has been assigned in the academic curriculum to 
household economics, or what position should be assigned to it? 

Of colleges that admit women only, the following might be taken 
as representing, if not as exhausting, institutions of the best quality : 
Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Barnard, Radcliffe, Welles- 
ley, Sophie Newcomb, the Women’s College of Baltimore, and the 
Women’s Annex at Western Reserve —ten in all. It is not for me 
to say that these ten are the best of women’s colleges, but it will 
be admitted, perhaps, that they are as good as any in our country, 
and the list, if it be confined to the best, cannot be greatly increased. 
So far as I can find by consulting the indexes of their catalogues, 
none of these colleges offer courses in household economics. Such 
courses are open to the women of Barnard, but are given at the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. Painful exactitude I am 
not aiming at, but it would appear that household economics has won 
for itself no considerable place among the best American colleges for 
women alone. A few, I am glad to see, have introduced an excellent 
book by Mrs. Richards on Air, Food, and Water. 

Among universities of good rank admitting women, Columbia 
University and that of Chicago give admirable position to the study 
of household economics. Indeed, I am tempted to say that the 
courses in this subject offered at these two institutions are per- 
haps the best given in our country by colleges or universities. 

So far as I know, all the state universities, except that of Virginia, 
admit women. A few of these universities are imperfectly developed, 
but all of them are destined, before long, to become for college 
instruction, at least, as good institutions of learning as the United 
States contains. The future of every state university I look upon 
as perfectly assured. Most of them, moreover, give now as good 
college instruction as is given anywhere in the Federal Union. 
Among thirty-seven state universities, I‘ find courses in household 
economics in the following: Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
—a total of eleven. Not long ago the University of Missouri 
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offered such courses for three years, but this instruction has been 
suspended of late. We intend to re-establish it under better auspices 
in the near future. If it is fair to include the University of Missouri, 
we find twelve state universities recognizing our subject. Some of 
them are imperfectly developed but six out of the twelve give as 
good college instruction as is given anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The instruction in our subject at Illinois is particularly 
good, and the same is said to be true of that at Wisconsin. 

There is a College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in every 
state and territory of our country. Objection might be made to my 
including them on the ground that they are not strictly academic, 
but are technical schools. Let me include them with the under- 
standing that if anybody wishes to do so, she may reject them. As 
a technical school, every college of agriculture in our land will, 
ultimately, become admirable. Each of these institutions rests upon 
the federal government on one side, and upon a sovereign state on 
the other. The combination will finally prove to be irresistible. A 
technical school may have as high standards of admission as are 
demanded at any college, and during the four years may do as good 
work, although perhaps, not in the same directions. This is true 
of the technical schools now. It is true of some of the colleges of 
agriculture now. It will be true of them all before very long. So 
far as I know, all of these colleges admit women. They teach a 
number of sciences with their applications to agriculture and 
mechanic arts. They may teach any subject that is taught in any 
college. All of them give courses in household economics, or will 
do so before long. If these colleges may be fairly included in this 
discussion, it would appear that all of them, about forty-five in num- 
ber, recognize household economics, or will inevitably do so; and 
all of them are either admirable now, or are destined at a com- 
paratively early date to become so. 

Good instruction in some divisions of household economics is 
given in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and also in the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn. Quite extensive courses 
are to be found in the Clarkson School of Technology at Potsdam, 
New York, and are contemplated at Simmons College in Boston. 
As I am expected to speak of household economics in the college 
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curriculum, it is not for me to consider institutes like Pratt, however 
admirable their instruction may be. 

What place should be assigned to household economics in the 
academic curriculum? The question cannot be answered without 
determining first what should be the aim of college courses offered 
to women. If the primary aim should be to consecrate the pupils 
to scholarship alone, then the quicker they are turned aside from 
marriage and housekeeping, the better; but if the primary object be 
to train the whole woman in her body, her mind, her character, her 
social nature, and her domestic sympathies, some instruction should 
be offered in household economics. 

All colleges and universities that admit women should recognize 
the fact, that the majority of their pupils will marry and ought to 
do so. To abstain finally from marriage, unless it be for the best 
reasons, is in my opinion unwise for men and for women, and so 
unwise as to be, in many cases, morally wrong. Such abstinence 
flies in the face of a law of nature whose laws should never be re- 
sisted except for unquestionably good reasons. Far be it from me 
to say that every woman, everywhere, ought to marry. To a few 
are committed precious gifts that cannot find full exercise except in 
single life. Some women have relatives dependent upon them that 
must be cared for. With this high obligation marriage would some- 
times interfere. Every college-bred woman, no doubt, has oppor- 
tunities to marry, but some do not find opportunity to marry a man 
whom they can devotedly love, and marriage without love is a 
crime. Other reasons also might well prevent marriage. But the 
fact still remains that a great majority of college-bred women do 
marry and ought to do so. To doom them to single life would be 
to rob them and to rob mankind also. When a woman marries, her 
household should become to her the greatest thing in life. If a 
husband, a household, and a reasonable equipment of children is the 
natural expectation of a college-bred woman, and if the happiness 
of husband and children, and the management of the household 
should be her chief concern after marriage, it would seem beyond 
question that every college which admits women at all, should give 
them a chance to prepare themselves in some measure, for the grave 
responsibilities that await them. 

Whether college-bred women marry or not, they are generally 
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prime factors in society. It is of great importance that they should 
realize for themselves and for others that life rests upon a physical 
basis, and that life and health depend in a large degree upon the 
choice of food, the preparation of it, household sanitation, and 
household economics. Every college-bred woman should have a 
chance at this illumination. Nor should the social side of our sub- 
ject escape attention. It is a far-reaching thing, on which college- 
bred women should be prepared to take an enlightened and an 
illuminating position. No college, it is true, can become good or 
great that does not strive to lead its elect to the highest things in- 
tellectual. Failure to do this, makes an institution of learning un- 
safe for any woman. But every college ought also to remembér in 
some degree the needs of the majority of its students, and they are 
not of the elect. Some contend that studies in household economics 
are technical and therefore should be given in a university or in a 
technical school after college life is ended. This would rob, per- 
haps, 90 per cent of college women of a chance at this institution. 
Therefore, I would encourage every institution of higher learn- 
ing that admits women to offer general courses in household eco- 
nomics, embracing something of cooking and sewing, perhaps, and 
much of marketing, home economics, sanitation, household deco- 
ration, and furnishing on an elaborate scale or with modest sim- 
plicity. Some landscape gardening and some home architecture 
would not be amiss. Something of sociology, of industrial history, 
and of the economics of consumption is essential. With three hours 
a week for two years, an intelligent student can get over most of 
this ground, not with the attainments of an expert, but with a 
widening of the horizon, with a warming of the heart, with some 
stimulation of social instincts, and with modest attainments. I 
would make the courses elective, not compelling anyone to take 
them that did not want them. Necessarily, the instruction would be 
general, becoming exhaustive at no point. It is not possible to ex- 
haust anything in college life only four years long. Six hours’ 
credit for such courses would not impair the quality of the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, if the other instruction were of requisite depth and 
thoroughness. If you must insist upon it, omit the cooking and sew- 
ing, but give the rest of the work. 
Would I give to household economics no greater credit towards 
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a degree than three hours a week for two years? That is all, 
perhaps, that I would give for the general courses. If any pupil 
pursued her investigations for a third or a fourth year in any of 
the sciences relating to household economics, and did thorough- 
going work, she should have credit towards her degree. If any 
student in a third or a fourth year could be induced to dive deep 
in the physiological laboratory, or in the chemistry of cooking, or 
in bacteriology and hygiene, or in social and economic studies, or 
in the history of industrial development, or in decorative art, she 
should receive credit for such work towards her degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

So much for my theories. When I undertook to put them into 
practice, a great obstacle arose. It was impossible for me to get in 
this subject a teacher of attainments commensurate with those de- 
manded in every decent university for such studies as Latin, Greek, 
Romance languages, English, chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, 
philosophy, mathematics, and so on. In two successive years we 
hunted the Federal Union from Canada to the Gulf, and from ocean 
to ocean, offering a good title and a good salary for a teacher of 
household economics. I found Miss Talbot in this subject, but she 
was wedded to the University of Chicago. There was Mrs. Ellen 
Richards, but she could not have been detached from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. One or two other illustrious 
women I found, but they were beyond my reach. The number of 
them was not great. Among women obtainable, I found a woeful 
dearth of those that represented such scholarly attainments as we 
demanded for other things. In older subjects such as Latin, Greek, 
English history, philosophy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
sO On, no man can win an instructorship in the University of Mis- 
souri that cannot show attainments at least equal to those usually 
represented by the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and that cannot 
show, furthermore, evidence of good natural ability. The country 
is swarming with doctors of philosophy that have won their degrees 
by modest abilities and great perseverance. No institution should 
insist upon the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or any other degree, 
but one has a right to insist upon attainments commensurate with 
those usually demanded for this degree, and to insist upon extraor- 
dinary ability even for an instructorship. The best woman that I 
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found held a Bachelor of Arts degree from one good university, and 
a Master of Arts from another. This, with some, special studies in 
household economics, represented the measure of her attainments. 
Had she presented herself in Greek, the highest rank that I could 
have assigned her, even with the evidence that she gave of ability 
by birthright, would have been an assistantship. I should not have 
dreamed of giving her the rather high title of Instructor. Yet such 
was my zeal that I offered her a chair of household economics. 
This offer she declined, being wedded to certain forms of humani- 
tarian work in which she found, in her opinion, a wider field than in 
teaching. We established and for three years maintained an in- 
structorship. Then a normal school, by dint of great salary, took 
our instructor from us. 

In spite of this difficulty, I am still recommending that household 
economics be accorded a place in the academic curriculum as de- 
scribed above. When the demand for good women in this subject 
becomes greater, and that demand is made by institutions of higher 
learning, the quality of the teachers will greatly increase. We must 
make a beginning. I myself am going to re-establish this instruc- 
tion in the University of Missouri on a sounder basis and to re- 
establish it to remain permanently. 

How many teachers of household economics are indispensable? 
This will depend upon how well-equipped the college is for chem- 
istry, hygiene, bacteriology, physiology, history of industrial de- 
velopment, economics, sociology, and art. Some would add zoology 
and botany. In all of these directions most of our state universities 
are admirably equipped. Certainly the University of Missouri is. 
Granting this equipment, how many teachers are still needed? 
This question I cannot intelligently answer at this time. If the in- 
struction is going to be given at all, it ought to be given efficiently. 
To refuse to do this, is to make it contemptible. 


R. H. Jesse, 
President of the University of Missouri. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR APPLIED ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIOLOGY IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 


In 1902 a statement of the need of increased opportunities for 
the study of home economics in our colleges and universities was 
sent by a committee of the Lake Placid Conference to about one 
hundred and fifty college presidents and professors of economics. 
A letter from the chairman commending it to serious attention was 
enclosed. Twenty-five answers were received with many requests 
for information and for outlines. In response to. these requests a 
further statement was prepared for the meeting of the conference in 
1904. In this is suggested what seems to be the connection of this 
study with important educational and administrative problems in 
college education and what should be the nature of courses intro- 
duced. In this connection it may be said that when courses which 
defeat the cultural purpose are introduced, their value as collegiate 
studies is seriously injured. 

The college course can hold for itself no higher ideal than that of 
preparing the student to see the social setting of his later work and 
to understand its social importance. This preparation should include : 

1 Mental discipline. 

2 Scholarly method of work. 

3 The scholar’s working equipment. 

Any course which claims admission to the college curriculum must 
be able to show that 

a Its content is worthy of separate treatment. 

b It can be so presented as to give mental discipline. 

c ' ” develop the scholarly method. 

d It has not the professional purpose and will not introduce the 

professional spirit into the college course as a whole. 

We admit that the subject matter of home economics is so closely 
related to practical affairs and that there is such great demand for 
teachers in the lower schools that the subject has peculiar tempta- 
tions to professionalism. To this should be added the fact that it is 
closely related to many other branches, and insistence on supple- 
mentary courses often prevents the possibility of free electives and 
thus defeats the cultural purpose of the college course as a whole. 

Concerning content, Miss Hunt has defined the field of home 
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economics as the use of social resources, of natural wealth and of 
human energy, by the family group. 

In pointing to the practical results of the scholastic or educational 
study of the use of nature’s resources by the family group, we un- 
hesitatingly claim that the following are of the utmost importance: 

1 To secure the maximum of health, sane happiness and vigor- 
ous mental and physical activity. 

2 Such knowledge of the consequences of community life as will 
give a right to vote on questions which come before all citizens. 

3 Such knowledge of the laws of commerce, of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption as will make an intelligent consumer, an 
economic consumer, in the sense of getting the most in health and 
real comfort out of the materials the family consumes. 

4 A knowledge of the history of the development and use of 
these natural resources in the past fifty years and the effect of this 
use on social conditions and on life in city and country. 

In academic phrase, hygiene, history, economics and sociology, 
properly taught and related, all have a direct bearing on the ethical 
education of the modern college student, which must fit him to live in 
the world of today, not merely open to him the garden of a medieval 
cloister. 

What is being done today by our colleges toward this end? We 
have taken the catalogues at hand and studied those of three classes: 
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Hygiene. The first noticeable fact is that while in many cases 
a physical examination is made and exercise prescribed, no evidence 
of previous knowledge of the principles of living sanely is required 
for entrance to college, no proof of the student’s fitness to guide 
his own habits of body while his mind is being stimulated to its ut- 
most. The college must either teach hygiene or require it as an 
entrance subject. The latter is preferable as soon as it can be 
brought about. At present three women’s colleges, three state uni- 
versities and one co-educational college require hygiene ; one women’s 
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college, two state universities and two co-educational colleges offer it. 
That is, just half enable a student to make good his deficiencies. All 
have gymnasiums, indeed, but we know how little effect they have 
on daily habits as to food, position in study, air in rooms, etc. Work 
which is exterior to the mental habit of the individual is apt to leave 
little result. There is no attempt in college to combat the popular 
fallacy that health is the business of the physician, not of the indi- 
vidual. We may safely say that in none of the colleges do we 
find an adequate treatment of the subject of hygiene, though it is 
just to say that women’s colleges do the best; the state universities 
come next. Premising that personal and domestic hygiene is to be 
required for entrance as soon as practicable, till then an elementary 
college course in physiology and hygiene is needed. We find it in 
one women’s college: ‘“ Lectures, demonstration and recitation, 
three hours a week for a year, required for a degree. The object of 
this course is to give the student a practical knowledge of the struc- 
ture, functions and relation of the different systems of the human 
body and of the methods both public and personal of securing and 
maintaining health.” One state university teaches, ‘ Conditions 
conducive to study.” 

History. One would think the chief business of the colleges was 
to train diplomats and supreme court judges, so much stress is laid 
on study of the diplomatic and legal aspects of history, to the neglect 
of the influence of scientific discovery and economic changes on the 
course of the history of nations. That the people themselves are 
calling for a knowledge of their own development is shown in three 
state universities, in which we find, however, too great a tendency to 
lay stress on local rather than world movements. It is so much 
easier to “ get up” a course of lectures on old worn lines than to 
trace the results of the discovery of the Bessemer process on the 
movements of people and the composite American of today. It is in 
a state university that we find, ““ Economic and social history of the 
United States. The course, three hours a week throughout the 
year, is designed to treat economic topics in relation to the general 
movement of national history. In addition are given three courses 
(alternatives) on three physiographic provinces of the United States 
with the results of their occupation and social and economic trans- 
formations on national development.’’ These courses approach the 
need of historical treatment of present day conditions which are for 
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the most part the result of forces acting most expiosively since 1860, 
at which period most college history courses end, if they come nearer 
than “ History of Rome from the earliest times to the barbarian in- 
vasions.”’ One women’s college gives a course on “ Industrial his- 
tory of the United States; a study of our national development in 
its material and social aspects;” three hours a week a year. The 
timid educator may take refuge in Wells’ opinion that “ man is, 
indeed, so spiritual a being that he will turn every materialistic 
development you force on him into spiritual growth. You cau 
aerate his house not only with air but with ideals.” 

Economics. Here we fare a little better. Four women’s colleges, 
one co-educational college, four state universities have very credit- 
able courses. In the universities which have colleges of commerce 
attached, we have a glimmer of light. In one of these, three courses 
are open to art students along right lines: ‘‘ Modern industrialism, 
three hours, half year; economic origins, two hours, half year; 
modern colonial economics, three hours, half year.” In another 
“Industrial evolution and its problems, two hours, half year; eco- 
nomic problems, three hours, half year; economic statistics, prices, 
wages, family budgets, labor and financial statistics, three hours, 
half year; race elements in American industry, five hours [this is 
close to sociology]; history of labor and industrial organization 
prior to and since the civil war, five hours, half year.” One women’s 
college offers a course on social economics, three hours, half year, 
which “ deals with methods of meeting certain normal social needs, 
such as housing, sanitation, education and recreation.” Another 
offers a course on “ Recent economics changes;” another includes 
“Relation of household industries to other economic problems.” 

Sociology is yet on suffrance in many institutions or is so com- 
bined with economics as not to be clearly differentiated. It is found 
in four women’s colleges, three co-educational colleges and five state 
universities. Here, again, the state university shows that it is closer 
to the people, quicker to listen to the demands of the embryo citizen 
that he be prepared to live today and tomorrow, not in the last 
century. Again, a state university leads with a course on social 
pathology, five hours, half year, and a course on “ The family: 
origin, growth, unit of society, pathology, relation to the general 
social organism; five hours, quarter year.” For the first time a 
co-educational college comes to the front with “‘ Social origins, mod- 
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ern problems in household administration ; contemporary society in 

the United States; the family; the elements of social dynamics; 

the ethics of sociology (sociology the basis of concrete ethics ).” 

Thus scattered among the colleges we find all the elements we 
seek ; nowhere are they combined in a connected whole, having an 
influence on character. 

Once acknowledge the right of every student to this general aca- 
demic or cultural knowledge, the next steps are easy. There must be 
competent teachers, therefore a normal course. There must be 
subject matter, and this will be the work of the professional school. 
A great body of investigators may easily be kept busy. Never has 
there been so rich a field for research. Those who have tried to 
peer into the future have found how weak the candle light of the 
past is, how short a distance it penetrates the gloom. When the 
philanthropist attempts to ameliorate any given condition he is ap- 
palled by his ignorance of what will happen to our social machinery 
if he touches a lever or opens or closes a valve. The settlement 
worker must begin on sanitary conditions first. The chemist finds 
that the problem of the poor is not, as he supposed, the food, but 
shelter, and that is complicated not only by mechanical difficulties 
but by intangible, ethical questions, ideals of fashion, good form. 

How shall all these difficulties be met? What body of facts will 
help us to safe conclusions? 

The housing of the poor is already allowed as a college course; 
why not the housing of the college student? 

We have condescended to study the slums; it is time we studied 
ourselves, the way we spend our incomes, the historic, economic and 
sociologic principles which should guide us if we are not to be as the 
beasts of the field, taking no thought for the morrow. 

Suggestions for Courses of Study in Home Economics in 
Higher Education. The subjects found in college catalogues which 
bear the closest relation to home economics are the following: 
History as it treats of the evolution of peoples, and present day 

conditions. 

Economics as it treats of the use of nature’s resources by the family 
group, including the relation of household industries to other 
economic problems. 

Sociology as it treats of the relationships of human beings to each 
other in the family, the neighborhood or the community group. 
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Hygiene as it treats of the efficiency of the human machine in pro- 
ducing human energy. 

It is therefore at present possible to have the college curriculum 
include in its requirements for a degree in arts four subjects, a 
year’s course each, (hygiene having been required for entrance) : 
Euthenics (better living): A study of material and social conditions 

permitting efficient human life, also of ideals or purpose in life 
affecting materials used to produce happiness and efficiency. 

History of social and economic forces as revealed in standards of 
living of the educated classes, and the day laborer. 

Economic changes since the advent of steam power: distribution 
of wealth caused thereby; consumption of materials by the 
family group revolutionized ; relation of household industries to 
the general problems of economics. 

Sociologic problems of today: the fading of race instincts; the 
strong influence of outward imitation of the rich; weakening of 
family ties by loss of family industries; social pathology. 

Professional and normal work as distinct from the cultural 
college work: 

Professional work. Now meagerly offered in cnly two or three of 
thirty-six institutions examined. 

Prerequisites: college chemistry, physics, mathematics, also either 
psychology, esthetics, sociology or economics, because the student 
must here specialize along the lines of food, shelter (house decora- 
tion and furnishing, municipal art, etc.), community life in its rela- 
tion to (a) industrial evolution, labor and wage questions, (b) 
household administration, (c) euthenics (applied ethics), better 
results of living, historical research, etc. 


Normal college work in domestic science 

Twelve catalogues not included in the first list all now fail to re- 
quire fundamental preparation. Before one can apply knowledge one 
must have knowledge to apply. 

Proposed prerequisites: elementary chemistry, physics, drawing. 

Required: biology, physiology, elementary organic chemistry, 
applied chemistry, hygiene, sanitation, household art and decoration, 
elementary economics, applied economics, morals of spending, divi- 


sion of the family income. ELLEN H. RIcHarps 


Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


The phrase, “ Family wants and their gratifications”’, is at once 
a suggestion and a limitation of my subject as I shall try to treat it. 
Judge Parker has recently said that business begins with the indi- 
vidual, then of necessity come partners, then corporations, then 
trusts, and next,— is it not public control? Does not this suggest 
the great changes and tests that have come upon the family? Once 
production and consumption lived a wedded life in the home. Now 
men serve society and earn their common living by particularized 
and specialized grooves of labor. Girls and women, no longer find- 
ing employment as producers in the home, have gone forth to labor. 
Their number in Massachusetts equals almost one third that of the 
men. Everywhere they are pressing in proportionally larger num- 
bers into every industrial opening, and after every educational ad- 
vantage. Again, education, including much that formerly belonged 
to home training, is increasingly a specialty and more apart from 
the home. With the kindergarten, the public school, and now the 
vacation school, training and care of nearly ail the serious hours 
of each child’s day may be provided from without. Indeed, from 
some homes production has so far gone out that both parents are 
wage earners, and the children are cared for by public provision 
and benefaction, while in others the family is only a consumer, living 
in hotels or in apartment houses with cafés. It seems as if in- 
dustrially all had been done that could be done to wreck the family. 

With all these diversities and changes in living that have come 
upon the home, the student of economics finds it difficult always to 
hold the family as the unit of society, to measure the individual and 
the state, the child and the trust by their relation to it. But es- 
pecially difficult is it to define woman’s field from the point of view 
of this unit,— the home, that small group of persons whose weal or 
woe means prosperity or disaster in the world of trade as well as of 
society. 

Family life demands for its members who earn by labor, a place 
for rest and recuperation. The human working machine must stop, 
must be set in order, must be repaired by food and sleep. The 
human heart must there feel its dependencies and sympathies, and 
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awaken to real joys. Again, family life demands a place for the 
suitable development of childhood with its continuous need of watch- 
ful care. The family, then, is the centre, its group of persons forms 
the smallest social unit, and the family plus the place, that is the 
home, is that smallest industrial unit where co-operation and com- 
bination were first practised. Surely as we have crossed the miles 
of country dotted with homes, as we have passed through suburbs 
into the large cities from whose midst trade has long since driven the 
home, we have had new convictions of the importance of the family 
as the economic centre. 

Analyze demand and you have the statement of social needs. The 
family is very largely the creator of these needs. Everything that 
can be produced outside the home, which meets the test of economy 
and comfort, is at once manufactured or prepared. Consider 
the great range of actually prepared foods,— all that the bakers and 
café chefs make, the cereals, canned fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, 
and soups. Indeed the latest device is a can with exterior compart- 
ments holding lime and water separate. By letting the water into the 
lime, so much heat is made that on opening the can of soup you find 
the soup steaming hot, ready to eat and all without a fire, and with 
added cost for the peculiar can of less than five cents. Consider the 
various kinds of furniture, materials for decoration, floor coverings, 
even the nomad on the Arabian Desert is pressed for particular de- 
signs in his rug making (present demand preferring for instance the 
medallion to the all-over pattern). Again, clothing, tested as it 
should be by the requirements of physical well-being, though pri- 
marily controlled by style and uses for ornament, is yet more and 
more largely the work of the manufacturer of ready-made garments 
or the outside tailor. With all these many articles of production to 
be purchased for the home with money, the possibilities of waste are 
very great. It is true, as one of the latest volumes on economics puts 
it, “ Probably not less than three-fourths of the income of the average 
family depends, for the economy of its expenditure, upon the woman 
to whom the affairs of the household are entrusted. * * * Waste 
may result from the choice of foods that contain relatively little 
nutriment; from the choice of foods not well suited to the particu- 
lar needs of the consumers; from failure to utilize all the material 
that is purchased and the fuel devoted to cooking. Similar wastes 
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are repeated in the matter of clothing. It has been calculated by 
careful investigation that through these channels there is a waste in 
the ordinary family income of over one-tenth of the total.” 

Sut there is another phase of creating the demand for which I 
know no scientific name, but which I am sure is woman’s great and 
grave responsibility. She controls the demand of today, but she 
creates the demand of tomorrow. She not only brings into the 
world the men and women who make the demand in the morrow, 
but in her up-bringing and her control of the environment she shapes 
the tastes and preferences of the new generation almost unalterably. 
As Patton in his Theory of Prosperity says, ““ Men do the work 
and bear the burden of today, but women shape the men of to- 
morrow.” Home, then,—as the centre of wants and also as the 
centre out of which should go efficient workers into the fields of 
production,— home, then, presents for us as women our most vital 
problems of today. 

Woman’s economic position as co-earner in the industrial world 
of business is an established fact. But do we recognize that we are: 
all co-laborers,— not only in the industrial world outside, but also 
in the home so far as we provide boarding accommodations for the 
needs of other producers. Indeed, should we not describe ourselves 
as superintendents of food consumption, of clothing, of shelter, of 
education and in large measure of pleasures? Shall we not truly and 
best define our economic status in terms of labor? To consider 
ourselves as laborers is the first step. Much of friction and false- 
ness comes from conventions and customs that say the mistress of 
the house must not appear to work. Yet, “ to appear to work ” and 
actually to work, is the very essence of the relation in our homes 
both as regards our children and our servants. Co-operation is the 
twentieth century word in industry, but not so in the home. Rather 
how seldom is the mistress proud to assert herself as the veritably 
working superintendent. Often convention and custom prevent us 
from work that we in the home should do. Our girls are sent to 
study domestic science and cooking in some fashionable training 
school, because the arts are not practised by us in the home save 
with the chafing dish. 

As college women, we are undoubtedly recognizing consciously 
or unconsciously the immensity of this whole problem, and the neces- 
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sity for re-construction in tradition and methods that affect home 
life. With her craving for the intellectual life and true develop- 
ment, what a waste of energy we see in the college woman trying to 
keep up with out-of-date traditions and conventions. She ought in 
these matters to bring about community action along new and right 
lines. She ought to be a leader, not a follower. 

At this point we come to the stumbling block in her progress 
toward more enlightened action. She has not the light and cannot 
easily get the light on her journey toward better things. For she 
feels rightly that in order to lead with wisdom and reason she should 
understand present conditions and study them with scientific detail. 
Before she can make new rules of life for herself or others she 
must have her economic and — so far as the social is different from 
the economic — her social basis for them. And strange to say, to 
fit her to meet this problem of living right, there has been no train- 
ing whatever in her college course. This, perhaps, is unjust 
criticism, and by searching through the curriculums of the colleges 
and universities we may find brief courses on hygiene, we mav 
find courses on materials of commerce, and plenty of instruction as 
to making money, but very little instruction on the materials of daily 
life or the spending of money. We can study defective and delin- 
quent classes and fit ourselves for college settlement work and the 
handling of the problems of the poor, never the problems of the 
well-to-do. On the whole there is no academic handling of the 
present day problem of right living. It seems to he taken for 
granted that the normal person can instinctively know about these 
things and do right. 

College women —finding themselves unprepared by previous 
training for everyday living — may say, “ Let us at once study our- 
selves, let us find the principles that should cover our daily action, 
and so fit ourselves for establishing new conventions for broad- 
minded leadership.” But the truth is that the college woman is afraid 
to open the subject. Nobody dares to touch daily life, it touches too 
tender a spot. It is especially difficult for women to put themselves 
outside of their own affairs and search for general principles. Why 
her own child will not eat what she wants him to eat is far more con- 
cern to the college mother than the underlying physical necessities and 
the diet that should be provided for children in general. But what the 
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individual college woman may not dare to do, I am sure an associa- 
tion of college women will willingly undertake. First of all they 
will see to it that their daughters have some training during their 
college course to fit them to meet the immediate problems of life. 
Next they will begin studying for themselves these problems, and 
form their own conventions in right living, not as individuals stand- 
ing alone, but knowing that other college women are working along 
the same lines and looking in the same direction. 

All of us here present will acknowledge that the way of looking 
at life is of primary importance. But an individual point of view 
can only with great difficulty be maintained and carried out in action 
unless the social point of view be somewhat similar. J/solated right 
action is apt to be played as a losing game, however heroic may be 
the contestant. Community right action is a powerful force making 
the working out of the carefully considered point of view a simple, 
almost a joyous matter. In this struggle toward establishing new 
conventions she will be aided by the thought that is so well put in 
“Education and the Larger Life.” If I may change slightly in 
quoting, “One woman is just a single individual, but she is a 
neighbor to thousands. The community is yourself and your neigh- 
bor, and you as a neighbor can form the environment and react in 
a thousand ways upon the daily life of the individuals about you.” 

Superintendence requires knowledge,— knowledge both accur- 
ate and detailed. In business today, the difference between suc- 
cess and failure is in special knowledge of the particular trade, 
so narrow is the margin of profit. So if our husbands and children 
are to succeed in the race that now goes to the strong, food con- 
sumption, right clothing, and uplifting pleasures are ours to choose 
with real labor and much acquired knowledge, for they are ad- 
mittedly primal elements in family success. 

It is our duty to establish the dignity of co-operative work in 
our homes. It is our duty to demand knowledge that really equips 
for this co-operative work and superintendence in the home, through 
our colleges, and training schools and through aroused interest in 
our associations. 


ANNIE Hooker Morse. 
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A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 


by a standing committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumne 


II 
READING AND SCHOOLING 


FROM THE AGE OF SIX THROUGH THE HIGH SCHOOL PERIOD 


SYLLABI AND EXPLANATION 


prepared for the committee by Minicent W. SHINN, chairman, Niles, 
California. 


[The Committee on Study of the Development of Children earnestly re- 
quests assistance in obtaining the data asked for in the syllabi which are 
printed on a separate leaflet and inclosed with the magazine, also in obtaining 
additional data asked for in the syllabi A to E relating to children under six 
years of age. Syllabi A to E were issued with the A. C. A. magazine num- 
ber for Feb. 1903. All records and questions should be addressed to the 
chairman. See enclosed mailing card.] 


(5) Reapinc. Section I or Sytiasi D to H?. 


The problem undertaken, which occupies the most part of the 
syllabi, and which covers the period from the third year to the close 
of the high school period, is pre-eminently pedagogical ; and it prob- 
ably needs no word of our committee to emphasize its importance. 
There are some literary questions involved,— what authors, and what 
topics, and what literary styles do in fact interest young people at 
present? How far does the growing taste of the individual corre- 
spond to the historic changes of literary taste? There are also some 
social questions involved — what relation have changes in our na- 
tional ideals and social manners to changes in the reading matter of 
our young people? Finally there are the psychological questions 
concerning the relation of reading to habits of mental action. But 
the pedagogical application of all these things stands in the front of 
our interest. 

We all understand that when all is said, the reading habits formed 
by our young people are the most important part of their education. 
We must have observed how many young men and women go 
through school and college, and come out without any ripe culti- 
vation of mind, not prepared to live the intellectual life; also 
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that these are the ones who have no real love of good books, and, 
though they have been through a long list of courses in literature in 
college, are obliged for the rest of their lives to force themselves, 
out of sense of duty, to read anything beyond the newspapers, the 
popular magazines, and the current novels. We must all have known 
too a few people whose real joy and daily bread is in wise and great 
and permanent books, and who are plainly on a higher intellectual 
level than the average college graduate, even though their regular 
schooling has been limited. We are all familiar in our national 
history with the men of wisdom and leadership whose education 
was confined to a few great books, obtained with difficulty and pored 
over by a cabin fire. Probably we should all be willing to say 
that if we had to choose for our children one single intellectual good 
that they should get from their education, and give up all the rest, 
that one would be a love of good reading. 

Nor is it a new observation that in this generation the multipli- 
cation of amusements that compete with reading for the child’s 
attention, and of trivial books that compete with sound literature, 
has made the problem of developing a real love of the best 
reading more difficult. When Dr. Holmes said the best educa- 
tion was to let a child tumble around in a library, he meant in 
the library of a Massachusetts gentleman of the early part of the 
last century, where he would find the standard poets and essayists ; 
a good deal of theological controversy, political science, orations, and 
public documents ; a good array of standard travels and biography ; a 
few philosophers; the novels of Cooper, Scott, Miss Austen and a 
very few more; some volumes of the Spectator and the Edinburgh 
Review or London Quarterly ; and probably a few Greek, Latin, and 
French classics, — Plato, Virgil, Horace, and Montaigne, —- not for- 
gotten relics of the classroom, but books that the child might see his 
father read and re-read, and hear him quote. To tumble around in a 
library full of illustrated magazines (the pages cut at the stories 
only), with an innumerable caravan of new novels trailing in and 
out, and a whole bookcase filled with new “ juveniles,” is another 
matter. It is a common report of librarians that the classic stories 
found wildly thrilling a generation ago are voted by children today 
too dull and heavy; the Henty stories are easier reading than Ivan- 
hoe; Stalky & Co. is found livelier than Robinson Crusoe; the 
modern fairy tales in every month’s juvenile magazines crowd out the 
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Arabian Nights. Obviously the task of the parent or teacher who 
will develop a real love of letters is now one of inhibition, not stimula- 
tion. The conditions that will make good reading habits are: first, 
a quiet and regular life, a little short of excitements and recreations, 
so that the child turns to books to find these; second, a supply of 
the best books sufficient to feed but never satiate, — a supply in which 
fiction shall never be in sufficient proportion wholly to satisfy the 
appetite, so that the little reader turns perforce to the next best thing 
in biography or travel or history, and then, acquiring the stronger 
power of attention required by such books, and building up appercep- 
tion groups that make them interesting, he comes really and per- 
manently to love what we call “ solid reading.” The question is how 
these conditions are to be obtained in our modern life. Almost all of 
us can see an actual deterioration in the quality of books read, 
comparing our own childhood with that of the present young genera- 
tion ; and the multiplication of public libraries, school libraries, cheap 
editions of light novels, popular magazines, juvenile literature, and 
pictorial newspapers is greatly accelerating the tendency downward. 
Accordingly, there is a movement everywhere to bring the reading 
habits of the young under supervision, — to prescribe that certain 
books shall be read and to put thém into school courses; but there 
is every reason to fear that in the majority of cases, this “ reading 
under the lash” is far from producing the desired result of a love 
of classic authors; that many a child will remember “ The Lady of 
the Lake” and “Tom Brown” with an abiding sense of utter 
boredom, after toiling long months over a dry analysis of their pages, 
and writing compositions about them. From such training, the 
young reader rushes with zest to the current trash that surrounds 
him, as soon as school reins are relaxed. 

Out of this dilemma there seems to be but one road, —the real, 
infectious love of the best books, in parent and teacher; and this is 
not a thing to be found in every home and every school, even when 
they are under the sway of a college-bred woman who took high 
sections in literature. But if there is not a higher literary influence 
in such homes than in others, it is a bad outlook for the future of 
literary standards in America. Moreover if our association cannot 
gather up from its members some light on the pedagogical problem of 
reading habits, where can it be obtained ? 

It has seemed to our committee that the most important inquiry 
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to be made in the study of the development of children over three 
years old is, what are they actually reading, and how is it affecting 
them? More specifically, our syllabi, if freely answered, will give us 
answers to a number of such questions as the following :— 

How far is any oversight exercised over young people’s reading 
in educated families, or how far are they left to their own devices? 
How high is the standard held by such families, — do they try to 
restrict their children’s reading to the best, or only to exclude the 
positively bad? Do we underrate the power of children to lay hold 
on really great books? Are the abundant juvenile versions of classic 
literature a benefit or an injury? What proportion of fiction is 
read by young people in educated families nowadays, and by the 
average of young people in the schools? Does a high proportion of 
fiction exclude other reading, and weaken the power of attention, pro- 
ducing “the novel-reader’s mind”? What proportion proves in 
practice to give the best results, stimulating the imagination and 
uplifting the heart, without destroying the taste for truth, or the 
power of applying the mind without the help of a story? 

To what extent do young readers rush from new to new, and 
to what extent do they read over and over, till the book enters into 
the life? How far can new reading predominate without creating 
a habit of mere craving for novelty, instead of reading to satisfy 
real mental wants? 

How much profit is there in enforced good reading? 

How does the reading of the children of college mothers compare 
with the average, as recorded by the school-teachers? How does the 
reading matter of boys compare with that of girls? How does the 
reading matter of this generation compare with that of the parents 
at the same age,— is there actually a deterioration? 

The syllabi begin with the little one’s first acquaintance with books, 
through his mother’s voice, and are carried to the end of the high 
school course, when the child passes quite out of parental control 
in such matters, and the tastes are probably already formed. None 
of the observations called for are difficult or outside the information 
a parent or teacher who is solicitous for the real culture of the 
children would wish to have for her own use. If we gather a suffi- 
cient quantity of material for comparison and generalization, the data 
will be analyzed, will form the basis of published articles. 
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(6) ScHootinc. Section II or Sytiasi D to H?’. 


These inquiries, like the preceding, are pre-eminently pedagogical 
in their purpose, and they so far explain themselvesthat I need add 
only a brief summary of what it is that we wish to find out by them; 
viz. 

(a) How early does the experience of the mothers in our associa- 
tion indicate that formal teaching should begin? 

(b) What has been their experience, and that of any kindergarten 
teachers among us, as to the actual working of the kindergarten 
methods and theories? What as to the present tendency to push the 
teaching of science very early, instead of the old method of be- 
ginning education with reading? As to the present tendency to post- 
pone religious teaching, instead of the old method of urging it as 
early as possible? As to the age at which mathematical concep- 
tions develop? At which manual training is best taken up? 

(c) How far does the actual observation of a specially com- 
petent class of mothers sustain the theory of the child-mind so much 
urged by the radical type of educational thinkers, as Spencer and 
Col. Parker, — viz., that it is concrete and specific, not abstract or 
disposed to generalization; that it is absorbed in the present, the 
visible, and the practical. 

(d) What standing do the children of college women take in 
school? Is there visible already, in school records, any upward 
tendency in the second generation, on account of the exceptional ad- 
vantages of the mothers? (Of course data here must be handled 
with due caution, since there is probably a longer inheritance of 
intellectual ambition behind the children of college women than be- 
hind most children, and this is probably as effective as their im- 
mediate home training.) 

(e) What relation have the reading habits, reported in answer 
to the former inquiries, to their general school work? Shall we 
find, on comparing the results of Inquiry I in these pedagogical 
syllabi with those of Inquiry II, that the same children who show 
the best reading habits show the best general school rank? 

(f) How far do school occupations correspond with the natural 
bent of the interests, as shown by the voluntary recreations? Where 
they are divergent, how far is this a healthy divergence, and does the 


school bring the interests up to a level they would not reach if left 


> 
alone: MILICENT W. SHINN. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE AND 
ITS VALUE FOR LOCAL EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz owes its existence to a few 
women who, early in the history of women’s higher education, saw 
the need of numberless modifications in educational methods, stand- 
ards, and opportuuities, and believed that those women who cared 
enough about education to take a college course were the ones 
best fitted to deal with such problems. 

From the beginning the work of the association has been educa- 
tional; that was the intention of the originators. Our constitution 
definitely states the purpose of the association as that of “ uniting 
alumne of different institutions for practical educational work, for 
the collection and publication of statistical and other information 
concerning education, and in general for the maintenance of high 
standards of education.”” To develop a powerful national organiza- 
tion requires time, money and patience. Enough, however, has 
already been accomplished for higher standards, enlarged oppor- 
tunities and more scientific methods, to more than justify the exist- 
ence of our comparatively small association. If success seems to have 
to have been delayed at some points, it may be ascribed in part to the 
lack of faith in the association of those alumnz who are still on the 
outside. Some of those have expected impossible results from a few 
workers and small resources; others, and it is those especially whom 
we must try to win, are of the opinion that college women should 
not organize and work as a body apart, but should make use of their 
influence and energy through existing organizations; they believe 
that those who are unusually gifted and have profited by their special 
educational advantages will become leaders wherever they are placed, 
and so perform simply and directly what they are fitted to do. There 
is much truth in this point of view, and undoubtedly college women 
should take part in any organized work that interests them. Cer- 
tainly the more of our members there are in civic clubs, the more 
successful co-operative work can our branches undertake in behalf 
of the parent association. On the other hand, there are many reasons 
why all college women should unite to further the aims of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz. While there are a few associations 
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like the Associations of Preparatory Schools and Colleges, which 
deal with technical questions of education, and whose member- 
ship consists entirely of professional educators, the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz is, I believe, the only non-professional associa- 
tion for all sorts of practical educational purposes, where fitness for 
membership is considered and made dependent on conformity to cer- 
tain high educational standards. Many an organization for gen- 
eral purposes works more or less directly for education, but its 
membership is determined largely by locality or social conditions, 
and the qualifications of its members bear little relation to the ob- 
ject of its existence. Again, its members as a whole have no com- 
mon basis of interest. Such organizations undoubtedly have their 
advantages, but they do not produce the most economical or the 
best results where sustained effort is required. To my mind, asso- 
ciation in itself avails little unless there is some homogeneity of 
interest and purpose on the part of the individuals associated. In- 
deed, without these it often becomes only a popular means of dis- 
sipating time and energy without any real benefit to the community. 
Now college education, it seems to me, furnishes a reasonable basis 
for association. All the experiences of college life, both with books 
and people, take place during the years when the mind is the most 
impressionable, and they form a special type of education which 
can never be wholly replaced for practical purposes by any other 
form of training. The distinctive feature of this type of education 
lies less in what is learned from books than in what is learned from 
constant association with other fellow-students; students who have 
assembled from all over the world, exemplifying different prepara- 
tory methods and local points of view, but all having the same gen- 
eral purpose of developing brain power and character. The logical 
result of such a training among those men and women who have 
passed through its similar and characteristic experiences is a definite 
bond of sympathy, constituting a kind of free-masonry whollv 
unknown between collegians and non-collegians. If then, I were to 
give a brief summary of the reasons for an association of college 
graduates, they would all be based on the results of a similar and 
peculiarly advantageous training, and I should place first, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of each other; second, the habit of acting with 
large numbers of one’s peers for definite purposes, meanwhile pre- 
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serving the power of independent thought and initiative; third, a 
marked development of the logical and ethical faculties, resulting 
in sane judgments and broad, human points of view; fourth, a con- 
viction that special educational advantages create social responsibili- 
ties which must be met unselfishly and honorably as befits a loyal 
member of the large body of educated men and women. These are 
general reasons for an association of college graduates. The addi- 
tional reasons for such an association for educational purposes lie, 
first, in the special interest in high standards of education which 
every well educated person must have; and second, in the fact that 
college graduates are all more or less expert judges of educational 
values. As students and classmates they have been inside observers 
of the methods and results of education in all of its phases, covering 
private and public instruction, from the kindergarten to the highest 
specialized university training. Although student experience and 
non-professional observation alone may not actually constitute ex- 
perts, they certainly give a basis for judgment on all matters pertain- 
ing to education, which is more likely to be practical as well as 
comprehensive and far-reaching, than the judgment of those who 
have lacked a systematic, rounded-out training. 

It has seemed to me worth while to present thus at length those 
underlying reasons for an association of collegiate alumnz which 
I believe hold equally well for our association and for its branches 
or its state conference committees. Whether the large or the small 
body is considered, both have the same general aim, to establish and 
maintain, directly or indirectly, high educational standards; both are 
made up of women whose training fits them to attack complex prob- 
lems, to execute them methodically and perseveringly, and at the 
same time to work together with the least possible friction or loss 
of energy. 

As already stated, there are many organizations formed for gen- 
eral purposes which are glad to take part in educational work of all 
kinds, but I have the verbal testimony of leaders of federated clubs 
to prove the difficulty of holding the interest of such a body long 
enough to finish an undertaking that requires prolonged effort. On 
the other hand, I know by experience that such organizations can be 
persuaded to co-operate in work requiring time and patience through 
the leadership and insistence of a small body of like-minded college 
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women. These two facts taken together, seem to me to indicate a 
fruitful field for the activity of our A. C. A. branches and state con- 
ference committees. The members may be few in number, have little 
weight socially, and only small financial resources; but they have 
all the power they need if they are earnest, painstaking searchers 
after truth, and if there is some real local issue. In other words, 
experience seems to prove that a few women whose training fits them 
to understand educational problems, and to work together advan- 
tageously, can lay out work which will enlist the co-operation of 
bodies less homogeneous in their constitution than the A. C. A., but 


whose numbers and varied interests are essential for the ultimate 


success of any far-reaching enterprise. The Chicago Branch fur- 
nishes an exact illustration of the power of a small body of earnest 
women in determining important measures. In 1901, after careful 
consideration, the Chicago Branch decided to take up the matter of 
compulsory education and endeavor to correlate the school attend- 
ance with the labor laws of the state. At that time the labor laws of 
Illinois prohibited the employment of children under fourteen years 
of age. On the other hand, there was no law compelling school 
attendance for more than sixteen weeks for children of any age. 
As a result there was a large number of children constantly on the 
street, and the increase of juvenile crime, especially in Chicago, was 
alarming. Here was an issue worthy the attention not only of the 
Chicago Branch but of every right-minded man and woman. The 
branch put the matter in the hands of a committee of alumnz ap- 
pointed to confer with the federated clubs of the state. The 
carefully laid plans of the alumnz included the co-operation through- 
out the state of influential school officials and members of the legis- 
lature, of important organizations of men as well as of women, and of 
the press. Without such co-operation success could not, of course, 
have been attained. That does not alter the fact, however, that the 
successful campaign owes its origin and initial force to the Chicago 
Branch, and but for the perseverance of a few efficient women the 
much needed correlation of laws would still be a thing of the future. 
As it is, in 1903 after two years of hard work, the Illinois legislature 
enacted laws which make school attendance compulsory, for the full 
term of the school attended, for children under fourteen, and add 
to the educational requirements for older children. While the “ full 
4 
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term ” is not as satisfactory as it appears, since it has fixed the mini- 
mum requirement at twenty-two weeks, in reality it is only in the 
rural districts where one finds the “ full term” limited to twenty- 
two weeks, and in the cities and large towns where it is most needed, 
a “ full term ” means the usual thirty-six to forty weeks. 

This is the best possible illustration of the large results that may 
be accomplished through the initiative and perseverance of a small 
number of college women who have first studied the situation from 
every point of view, collected necessary statistics on similar condi- 
tions elsewhere, and finally formed an intelligent working plan 
which includes the co-operation of individuals and associations with- 
out regard to sex or sect. The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
through its branches and state conference committees has already 
done much to further local educational work. In spite of this fact, 
however, there are many, I am told, who still believe that the work 
of local bodies of alumnz is of little value either to the community 
or to the association. In order to show the fallacy of this opinion 
1 have compiled a list of their activities mentioned in the annual 
reports of the last four years, 1900-1904. A few only go back to an 
earlier period. At the risk of wearying you I propose to give the 
list in detail. First then I will enumerate other examples of effective 
co-operation as follows: 

A committee of the California Branch, working conjointly with the 
State Educational Commission, has brought about two much needed 
changes in the school board of the state, the first of which brings 
high schools under the support of the state, while the second places 
the certification of high school teachers in the hands of the State 
Board of Education. The Connecticut Committee on Conference with 
the Federated Clubs was instrumental in the passage of a legislative 
act providing for trained supervision of rural schools, with better 
salaries for the teachers of such schools; it is still at work on an 
attempt to do away with the district school system. The Michigan 
Committee on Conference, after devoting its attention to the sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions and overcrowding of public schools, 
reports noticeable additions in buildings of an improved type. In 
many places old buildings have been enlarged in ways which have 
made the proportion of seats to children more nearly adequate. 
The committee has also secured the introduction of manual train- 
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ing in both public and private schools and in the former an increased 
number of good teachers of sewing and cooking and knife work. 

Following the example of Illinois, the Wisconsin Conference 
Committee is at work for more satisfactory compulsory education 
laws. That of Ohio has done effective work resulting in a new 
school code for the state. 

The Massachusetts Conference Committee has made a systematic 
and careful study of public school problems in the state, and of the 
conditions and limitations under which they must be solved. Large 
numbers of local committees have been active throughout the state 
and have been urged by the central committee to form public school 
associations and to work: first for the appointment of efficient mem- 
bers of the school board; second for the appointment of teachers on 
merit alone ; third for small school boards with legislative duties, the 
business to be performed by paid experts; fourth for increased 
expenditure for schools. 

All the state conference committees are doing efficient work for 
the public schools, touching every kind of problem, from sanitation in 
Missouri, to the most complex questions of organization and ad- 
ministration in at least three states. 

In 1886 a committee of the Indiana Branch co-operated with the 
State Board of Education and State Teachers’ Association, to secure 
a compulsory school law. In ’97, through the initiative of one of the 
committees of the Chicago Branch, a joint committee of forty-three 
women’s clubs was formed which raised $9600 for a summer’s ex- 
periment in vacation schools. By invitation of the Rhode Island 
Branch, members of state organizations met and formed a Public 
Education Association. The Pittsburgh Branch together with the 
Y. W. C. A. of that city has lately formed and maintained two cook- 
ing classes in the factory district. The Kansas City Branch has 
joined with other clubs in equipping city playgrounds for children. 

While co-operative work is increasingly important, the work ac- 
complished by branches alone must not be overlooked. For in- 
stance, the California Branch, by invitation of the Board of Education 
of San Francisco, has taken up the work of establishing domestic 
science in the public schools of that city. Again, through the in- 
fluence of the California Branch, a woman was first appointed on this 
same Board of Education. The Indiana Branch effected the opening 
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to women of the National Deaf Mute College. It also raised and 
expended $2400 for university extension centres which it organized 
and carried on during a period of seven years. The Minnesota 
Branch has been actively working to provide a first dormitory for 
women at the University of Minnesota. The Western and Central 
New York Branches were active in securing from the legislature 
$60,000 for the better support of the state normal schools, while the 
Western New York Branch alone raised a large sum of money which 
it used to establish and maintain a well equipped and much needed 
créche. It also secured funds for a fellowship which enabled one 
of its members to complete her work for a Ph.D. at Berlin. Local 
scholarships have been raised, at least two years in succession each, 
by Kansas City, Southern New York, and Boston. Virginia at last 
accounts was actively engaged in raising money to send a Virginia 
girl to a Northern college. In ’97 the Chicago Branch, after 
visiting schools and collecting statistics on over-crowding, presented 
a successful petition to the Board of Education, asking for accommo- 
dations for children prevented from attending school for lack of 
room. The Detroit Branch, while working for a court for juvenile 
offenders, has been instrumental in securing a special judge for 
such offenders. Milwaukee has supported two classes in kinder- 
garten at a mission school. Boston has arranged an exhibit of con- 
tributions of college women to home economics, which has aroused 
much interest in many places over the country and has obtained 
a gold prize at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Statistics and other information of general interest have been 
furnished by localities; to indicate the scope I quote the following. 
A Compilation of Labor and School Laws of the United States, 
by the Chicago Branch. By the Philadelphia Branch, data on the 
requirements of admission, opportunities for special study, degrees 
granted, number and value of scholarships, amount of tuition, etc., 
of the colleges belonging to the A. C. A. These are just about 
to be issued to the members of the A. C. A. A collation of the state 
laws relating to women has been made by the Ohio Branch. By 
Boston, list of questions regarding sanitation of school buildings, 
also a report of an advisory committee of experts on problems of 
organization and administration of public schools, together with a 
carefully prepared list of questions for practical use in the investi- 
gation of such problems. The statistics and report based on these 
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questions are just completed. Washington has in preparation, pos- 
sibly already completed, a bibliography of children’s literature, and 
the Eastern New York Branch a bibliography of manual training 
in New York State. The Chicago Branch has just issued a state- 
ment of the opportunities afforded women in Chicago for public 
and private social service and of the different courses offered by the 
different colleges in the A. C. A. which students might take as 
preliminary professional training. The Handbook of Home Sanita- 
tion, the Investigation into the Health and Occupation of College 
Women, The Bibliography of the Higher Education, the List of 
Fellowships and of Graduate and Undergraduate Scholarships, and 
the syllabi on child study were all issued through the general asso- 
ciation. 

In addition to those already cited, other activities by branches may 
be mentioned as follows: contributing money and books for libraries, 
by ten branches; placing of college catalogues and other publi- 
cations so as to be accessible to students planning to go to colleges, 
by five branches; meetings to interest girls in going to college, by 
thirteen branches; work for colleges and social settlements by ten 
branches ; establishing cooking schools by four branches; the study 
of home economics by ten branches; aid to civil service reform by 
seven branches and to the Consumers’ League by five branches ; child 
study by six branches; efforts in behalf of state educational systems 
by six branches in five different states and in behalf of educational 
legislation by six branches; a study of child-labor problems by four 
branches ; of sanitation of public schools by eight branches; and of 
curricula of public schools by six branches. On the part of various 
branches there has been work in behalf of high school lunches and 
buildings, housing of kindergartens, night, rural and vacation 
schools, physical culture, manual training, nature-study and child- 
study in schools, parents’ clubs, pensions for teachers, the formation 
of public school and of forestry associations, classes to interest 
children in good reading; and finally there has been discussion not 
only of current literature, but of every phase of modern education. 

I have taken the time to read the preceding list, in the hope that no 
one will remain unconvinced of the efficiency of local associations 
of college women. As you have seen the undertakings of the 
branches have been numerous and varied. Their effect on the locali- 
ties has been of unquestionable value. It is too much to expect 
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that results shall always be visible and immediate, but we may be 
sure at least of an awakened and enlightened interest. And to make 
people think intelligently on any subject is in itself a social benefit. 

Considered by themselves, the activities of the branches and con- 
ference committee may seem to have local value only. The fact is 
quite the reverse when they are related to similar work in other 
branches or states. Then the association itself becomes the medium 
which transforms their successes or failures from local to far 
reaching significance. Miss Gill put the whole matter in a nutshell 
for the Boston Branch when she said, ““ The work of a branch taken 
by itself is a fact; when, however, its potential effect on other 
branches is considered, it becomes a factor, an important factor, 
in the development of the association.” This seems to me a most 
illuminating way of expressing the value of local undertakings to 
the association, and at the same time it indicates the important role 
of the association in disseminating and in using elsewhere the knowl- 
edge of local activities. It follows then that the smallest branch 
entering upon any bit of work and pursuing it intelligently and 
seriously may feel that the results have scientific value. 

Until recently no summarized account of local activities has been 
obtainable. Even now those which appear in the annual printed 
reports, although suggestive, are very meagre. If a full knowledge 
of facts is required, it must be had by applying to the original 
sources. That, however, is a most uneconomical proceeding from 
any point of view, but especially from that of the chairman of com- 
mittees, since it means an almost endless duplication of all kinds 
of material, of letters and of important detailed information which 
a lapse of time has too often effaced from memory. Our general 
secretary has requested the California Branch, in the work which it 
has planned for the use of school properties for all sorts of pur- 
poses out of school hours, to collect all possible data with regard 
to similar work elsewhere, and to file in the central office of the 
association a complete record of such data, as well as of the local 
methods of procedure, copies of all printed documents used, and 
reasons for success or failure. This suggestion for California seems 
to me masterly, and one that could well be applied to the serious 
undertakings of all branches, since it contains an important principle 
in correlating local issues, and in insuring continuity of purpose 
and action for the association as a whole. Such records filed with 
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the association would be of great value in themselves, and would be 
easily accessible to all. Moreover, those who are now so often asked 
to duplicate information would have their time freed for other 
duties. Our association itself, with such a system of records, would 
become an important bureau of information. We are already pro- 
vided with the officers for making use of it. The long term office 
of general secretary was recently created in order to insure con- 
tinuity in the work and traditions of the association. It was also 
created in order that we might have a director and guide in organ- 
izing our undeveloped resources and in making the local efforts of 
branches and conference committees tell in the larger work of the 
association. The office is as yet but three years old, and unfortu- 
nately has not been held long enough by any one person to prove its 
undoubted value. Let us give it time. 

Every intelligent person must agree, that education is as yet by 
no means a science, and that it is still in a transition stage requiring 
all the wisdom and judgment that people of experience can bring to 
bear on it. If all of the forces of the collegiate alumnz were 
marshalled in our association we should today be twenty thousand 
strong, and increasing in strength each year. Is there anyone of so 
little imagination and faith, as to doubt the power and efficiency of 
such a body of women, united on the basis of a similar training for 
a common purpose ? 

In closing I should like to say to the members of branches, “ Form 
committees of your most responsible A. C. A. members, each one 
to make it her duty to secure personally at least one new member. 
Then repeat the process with a committee of twice the original num- 
ber, and keep on repeating and enlarging until every eligible and 
available alumna in your locality has given both her financial and 
her moral support to the work of the association.” We need one as 
well as the other, and we shall grow in strength and usefulness by 
the aid of both. You may base your plea for membership on the 
record to date of the association, referring to the reports of both 
association and branches for facts of local and national significance. 
Or you may, and I believe you should, also, base your plea on our 
common advantages, our corresponding responsibilities and the un- 
doubted power which we have, through association, to help establish 
high standards of education throughout the United States. 


AuiceE Upton PEARMAIN. 





The Association of Collegiate Alumne 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
by Hon. D. R. Francis, President, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Madame President and Ladies :— 


It has been my duty and my privilege to extend from time to 
time welcomes to this exposition but I never have extended one 
which I felt more sincerely than I do the one which I now extend 
on behalf of the Exposition Management to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumne. 

This exposition, most of you no doubt, are as familiar with as 
I am. You have some conception, therefore, of the magnitude of 
this work. You can understand that a man who kas to look after the 
finances, that a man who has to look after social duties, a man who 
has to adjust labor differences, act upon contracts with builders, con- 
cessionaires as well, and who devotes fourteen hours each day of his 
life to such a variety of work has very little time in which to view 
the exhibits, or prepare for an address. 

You know that early in this exposition movement it was planned 
by the management to have separate classification for woman’s 
work. You are also aware that subsequently, through the sug- 
gestion of the women themselves (or their demand perhaps is better), 
that feature of our plan was abandoned. Therefore, we have 
strictly speaking no woman’s department in this exposition. We 
have a Board of Lady Managers, as you know, who have devoted 
most of their time to the social duties and who have performed the 
task with great credit to themselves and satisfaction to the manage- 
ment of the exposition. But so far as exhibits themselves are 
concerned, there has been no department for the exhibition of 
woman’s work. I believe this exposition is about the first universal 
exposition, at least the first held in this country, that has adopted 
that plan. I believe that that plan will be a precedent in all com- 
ing expositions, and hereafter woman’s work will be considered 
upon the same plane and with the same rights, and I am sure with 
the same standards, that man’s work will be, and that is as it should 
be. We, of the management, were taught a lesson in that line by 
the representative women who made the appeal to us, and now as 
the exposition is coming to a close, we see that it would have been 
a mistake to adopt any other plan than that. 
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As this exposition draws to a close, we, who have been 
devoting years of our life and thought to it, are just beginning to 
realize what the exposition was, and we are beginning to consider 
what its effects or results will be. If we had known more of ex- 
position work in the inception of this movement, we perhaps would 
never have undertaken it. At the same time we are gratified that 
we did not know more, if that additional knowledge would have 
had the result I have suggested, because, notwithstanding all the 
time we have given and all the effort we have devoted to this 
exposition, we feel that we are amply repaid for all that has 
been done. I do not mean that we are repaid in a pecuniary 
sense, because this exposition we now can say will not be a com- 
mercial success. I mean by that, that the stockholders, the City 
of St. Louis, and the Federal Government, who advanced the fifteen 
million dollars toward the inauguration of this exposition, will be 
repaid very little, if any, of that sum of money, so that we find 
ourselves at the close of this exposition, after having worked for 
six years, after having expended fifteen million dollars, in a position 
where we cannot repay the subscribers, the city, or the Federal 
Government any of the money advanced. In that statement I do 
not include the loan made by the Government in February last, be- 
cause that has been repaid. The compensation however that the city, 
the Federal Government, and the entire country will derive from 
this exposition will repay not only the money, but all the labor and 
time devoted to it. The effects of this exposition will continue 
to be felt for years to come. It will be a mark of progress 
of civilization. It is not only, as you know, for the assembly and 
competition of the best material products of all civilized countries, 
but you know that we have held here an international congress of 
arts and sciences. The proceedings of that congress will be pub- 
lished, and the publication in our judgment will for a long time be 
a mark of the intellectual progress of the human race. These 
papers read, these addresses made, will be text books, I trust, in 
some of the universities of the land, certainly they will be marks in 
the progress of science throughout the world. We feel that we 
have done a great thing not only for the city in which this exposi- 
tion is located, not only for the section of the country in which it is 
held, but for the entire country, and, I may say, for humanity itself. 
Bringing together the people from remote sections in order that 
there may be a competition between the material products of all 
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stages of civilization means a progress for all. It means a surviva. 
of the fittest. 

When we were abroad asking foreign countries to participate in 
this exposition, we were met with the objection, “ What benefit 
will it be to us?” “ Why should we go to the expense of sending 
representatives, of freighting exhibits, paying for the cost of in- 
stallation, when the people of your country have put an embargo 
on commerce between our country and yours?” They said “ You 
do not want to buy what we produce. We have had experience of 
this kind. You have promised us that in course of time this tariff 
would all be repealed, and furthermore, when we have exhibited our 
processes in America, you take advantage of what work we have 
done and you improve upon our methods, so that after every ex- 
position we find the greatest competition that we have from every 
section of the world is from America.” 

Notwithstanding those conditions, which I, for one representative 
of the exposition, answered as best I could, foreign nations did 
very graciously consent to participate in this exposition. We have 
here what we think is the most representative exhibit of foreign 
products that has ever been assembled in this or any country. No 
observing visitor to this exposition can go through the exhibit 
palaces and inspect them with care who will not be benefited by it, 
his view will be broadened, his standards will be changed. 

Every exposition marks the beginning of a new era in the in- 
dustrial progress of the world. The exposition at Philadelphia was 
the first we held in this country of an international character and 
the benefit from it was acknowledged by people throughout the 
entire country. The exposition at Chicago, which was the next 
universal exposition held in this country, demonstrated what the 
beneficial effects of an exposition are (from a commercial stand- 
point, I mean). The manufacturing industries of the country en- 
tered then upon a new stage of existence. The exports of our 
manufacturers were largely increased after the Chicago exposition. 
We think the same will result from this exposition. But leaving the 
commercial, or the material aspects of an exposition of this char- 
acter, there are many other benefits from it, which I am sure you 
do not underestimate. 

We think it is a great accomplishment to induce all the states 
and territories and possessions of our own country to participate 
in an exposition of this kind, to send their representatives here, 
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to establish homes here. We have some forty state buildings on 
these grounds; we have more than twenty foreign buildings on 
these grounds, while there are fifty foreign countries participating 
in this exposition. 

A feature of the exposition, which we think will be lasting in 
its effects, is the congresses that are held, of which you are one. 
‘These congresses have been held continuously for four months past. 
They have served to bring together representative people from dif- 
ferent sections of our own country as well as from foreign countries. 
They have fostered that fraterna! feeling that should exist between 
all countries. They have increased the friendship and esteem be- 
tween the people living in different sections of our own immense 
country. I know that these conventions and congresses are held 
from year to year regardless of expositions, but I believe that with 
few exceptions all the 1904 congresses have been held within these 
grounds. The attendance upon them has been large and representa- 
tive. Their deliberations, as far as we are advised, have been very 
satisfactory; the exchanging of views between people of intelli- 
gence, between people of culture, cannot but result in benefit to all 
participating, so that from any standpoint that we view this exposi- 
tion, we feel that we are deserving of congratulations, that we are 
deserving of encouragement from the people of this country as well 
as the people of foreign countries. 

The presence here today of so many representative women is 
encouraging to us to a great degree. I trust that all of you who are 
attending this meeting of the Collegiate Alumnz will take ad- 
vantage of your presence here to see what the efforts of a com- 
munity assisted by the government and foreign countries, as well, 
has been able to do. Looking back over it, I must admit that I am 
unable myself to account for all that has been done within this 
comparatively short space of time. 

It will be a long time before the people of St. Louis attempt 
to inaugurate another exposition. However, if you can devise 
any means, ladies, whereby we can assemble within this city so many 
congresses of representative people, whereby we may have the 
pleasure of associating with cultured people as we have during this 
exposition, we shall be pleased to accept the suggestion and to adopt 
that plan, because among the pleasant recollections which we cherish 
concerning this exposition will be the congresses and not least 
among them will be that of the Collegiate Alumnz. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
BY Dr. C. M. Woopwarp 


President of Board of Education and Dean of School of Engineer- 
ing, Washington University 


I bid you welcome to St. Louis with authority. I represent a 
Board of Education which believes in the value of education of 
women ; of girls of all grades, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity; which has just spent a million dollars on two high schools 
for boys and for girls, with modern courses of study for both; 
which for several years has added to the force of men superintend- 
ents, three strong women as supervisors; which is building a Teach- 
ers’ College — to the end that the 1700 women teachers we need in 
St. Louis may be women of education and professional skill; which 
every year will give from 500 to 1000 diplomas to young ladies every 
one of whom will be fitted, so far as mental and moral training is 
concerned, for college life and college work. 

My interest in the higher education of women is well known and is 
not limited by the number of young ladies who are taking calculus 
or mechanics in my classes. And let me say in parenthesis, that 
I have had some fine mathematicians and students of analytical 
mechanics who are young women, either graduates or under- 
graduates of the arts course. I have the highest respect for the 
intellect of women, and I have always regretted that in consequence 
of poor teaching in the elementary branches, so many young women 
drop mathematical studies without ever reaching the realm of 
“applied” mathematics, where only are to be found sufficient 
reasons for the study of anything beyond arithmetic and elementary 
geometry. If this association proposes to react upon the colleges 
and universities which gave its members their education, I hope it 
will bring about more of the study of applied mathematics, and rela- 
tively less of the study of pure mathematics in all curricula. 

Over thirty years ago I was largely instrumental in inaugurating 
the education of women in Washington University. 

Our doors are open to young women, and I should like to see 
a women’s department as distinct and clear-cut for young women 
as our department of engineering and architecture is for young 
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men. There are abundant reasons for such a department, as there 
were thirty years ago for the technical department, and it is for 
such associations as this to plan and organize one. 

There was a time when education was the special privilege of the 
leisure class. There was no technology, and all labor was done by 
slaves and peasants or serfs. The domestic and practical arts were 
beneath the attention of educated people. Manual skill was rare. 
The iron workers made weapons of war and armor for the knights, 
and the monks learned the arts of masonry and built the great 
cathedrals. Not only was education thought to be unnecessary for 
the great mass of the people, but it was held to be a positive injury. 
Popular education was sure to unsettle society, and it did unsettle it, 
as we all know. You remember that Governor Wise once thanked 
the Lord, that there were no free public schools in Virginia. Now, 
elementary education is well-nigh universal; secondary education 
is becoming general; and higher education is fast becoming the 
sine qua non of success in life for both men and women. 

This late progress, these open doors at the top, are rapidly up- 
setting all the educational theories of the ancients, and the teach- 
ings of certain modern professors who claim that “ civilization de- 
pends upon a leisure class for whose support some form of slavery 
is necessary.” England’s prime-minister, Balfour, only a few 
weeks ago, in his address before the British Association, said that 
he saw no “escape from the rather melancholy conclusion that 
everything which opens up every career to a poor child of ability, 
tends, under existing conditions, in the direction of deterioration 
of the race.” It is evident that Mr. Balfour thinks that “the poor 
child of ability” should know his place, and not aspire to the 
functions and privileges of the leisure class. Undoubtedly it is a 
misfortune when a child of ability gets into the leisure class and 
ceases to be a working factor in the world. I recall the case of a 
college classmate of mine, from whose career we all expected great 
things. He was a poor child of ability, and all avenues seemed 
open to him. He began finely but soon married a rich wife, and 
entered the leisure class; that was the end of all our hopes for a 
great career. 

Now the curriculum which was gradually evolved for the leisure 
class has come down to us through the centuries as the appropriate 
course of study for those who count themselves as members of the 
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leisure class, or who aim later at the so-called learned professions. 
The product of that curriculum is “culture” and not usefulness. 
Now I have claimed and still claim that there are many kinds of 
culture, or rather that there are many avenues to true culture. [ 
prize the culture highly, but I prize usefulness as highly, perhaps 
more highly. I recognize in them no antagonism. Culture without 
use is deplorable; conscious usefulness without some culture is 
impossible. The ideal development is culture and use, or culture 
through usefulness. 

Technical schools came into being not so much from a protest 
against the culture of the ancients, as in consequence of a great 
demand for technical men and for courses of training which should 
lead directly to usefulness. In Milton’s day there were but five 
professions; there are now at least thirty, each one of which re- 
quires a severe and prolonged course of study. In a high and 
broad sense they are all “learned” professions, and I claim for 
them an ennobling, refining and elevating influence befitting a 
liberal education. The pre-eminent idea of all is that of service. 
Their motives are neither sordid nor exclusive; they are altruistic 
and sympathetic. I recently suggested, in view of the growing 
desire and demand for education and training in branches which 
directly tend to increase one’s ability to be of use in the world, that 
the well-known poem of Abou Ben Adhem should be changed 
to read: 


“T pray thee then 
Write me as one who serves his fellow men.” 


Our schools of engineering are opening many doors to young 
men of ability and ambition, and are an increasingly important 
factor in our twentieth century education. 

I wish also to point out that there is a splendid opportunity for 
the organization of a co-ordinate department offering liberal occupa- 
tional courses of study to young women. 

I have always been in favor of co-education in a broad sense, but 
am not in favor of identical education for men and women. The 
first colleges for women in this country and in England followed 
substantially the classic curriculum established for men, and there 
was observable a tendency on the part of students to ape the ways 
of men. In other words there were no traditions of standards for 
women, and it was natural that men’s ways and styles, as well as 
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men’s studies, should be followed. Fortunately you now have some 
traditions of your own and some ways of your own, and it is time 
that you organize side by side with your classical and literary and 
natural history work, and on a par with it as regards intellectual 
and social culture, characteristic courses of training for usefulness. 
The difference between a trade and a profession is one of degree. 
It is like the difference between the artisan and the artist. Pro- 
fessional training includes both the science and the art of a certain 
broad field of human activity. A trade training covers only the 
art of a narrow field. 

I have great hopes for schools of domestic science and household 
art. The field belongs peculiarly to you and quickly lends itself to 
extension and elaboration. At your hands the arts of building, 
heating and ventilating a dwelling house should be as thoroughly 
mastered by women as are the arts of the drawing room, the library, 
and the nursery. I have no fear that women are getting too much 
education, provided the education is rational. An education which 
does not touch the conditions, duties and responsibilities of the life 
we are living and are destined to live, is irrational. The girl whose 
school training leads her to look with contempt upon homely duties, 
and to long for a life of luxurious ease instead of a strenuous life 
devoted to the service of her kind, is not rationally taught. We can- 
not have too much sound education for either sex. We are supple- 
ments of each other, not rivals. This should be true educationally 
as well as in other ways — and so I bid you again welcome to your 
high mission as leaders in the educational fields. 

The future is all aglow with a civilization of which, as Emerson 
said, today is but the “dawn and the cock-crowing.” Its chief 
characteristic will be not wireless telephones, nor public airships, 
nor the utilization of the waste energies of nature; but an army of 
highly cultivated and scientifically trained women whose culture 
and science shall make them all the more successful as wives, 
mothers, and housekeepers, as well as teachers, nurses, authors 
and artists. 

You come here into this wonderful display of the world’s work, 
and find the atmosphere favorable to progress along every line. 
May you find your accommodations comfortable, your associates 
agreeable, and your deliberations pleasant and profitable. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumne 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By W. J. McGee, LL.D. 


Chief of the Department of Anthropology, Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position 


It is a special pleasure to me, on behalf of two departments of 
this great educational institution, to greet you and to give you a 
cordial welcome to these grounds. 

In view of the character of your association, I may venture to 
ask your attention to the rapidly increasing influence of education 
considered in the light of the history of university growth in this 
country during the last decade or two. We may measure the uni- 
versity influence in various ways; by wealth of endowment, by 
strength of faculties, by number of graduates, or in any other way; 
and any or all of these measures will express the general truth. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century the university in- 
fluence of the country doubled; before the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century we had Harvard and Yale and the germs of other 
noble institutions already doing excellent work, yet measure as we 
may we must see that from 1800 to 1850 our university activity 
and influence were at least doubled. Then from 1850 to 1875, that 
is during the next quarter-century, the university influence doubled 
again; next, from 1875 to 1890—and there are some of us who 
remember well the history of that period — or in the ensuing fifteen 
years, the university influence doubled again. Then during the 
decade from 1890 to 1900 our university strength doubled once 
more. Nor is this the end; for, so far as we can determine from 
the history of the last four years, by the end of 1905, or 1906 at 
the latest, the university influence of this country will double again. 
Thus the growth follows a geometric law; and I fail to find in the 
whole era of human progress any more instructive lesson connected 
with the development of education than is to be found in the uni- 
versity history of the United States. 

Let us glance into the future. It is clear that the geometric rate 
of university growth cannot continue indefinitely since if it were to 
do so it would soon absorb the entire capital and energy of the 
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country; yet it must be equally clear that education will not cease, 
and that as the limit of university growth is reached the educational 
instrumentalities will only be multiplied. Now among the educa- 
tional instrumentalities and agencies constantly arising under the 
stimulus of our ever-increasing thirst for knowledge there is one 
which seems to me especially significant. It is The Exposition — 
that institution which I call the University of the Masses. The 
exposition is our great modern agency for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge; and just as the college and university have in the past met, 
and must always largely meet, our instinctive desire for better 
knowledge, so must this modern agency enrich our intellectual pos- 
sessions. We are not sure that our expositions will continue to 
increase in magnitude; the experience of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, like the experience of Buffalo and Chicago summarized 
by President Francis, would indicate that we have reached the limit 
in mere magnitude of exposition installation; yet this does not mean 
that we have reached the end of the exposition as a great edu- 
cational agency, since, in lieu of augmenting single expositions, we 
may and doubtless shall multiply expositions and — instead of erect- 
ing a greater city than ever Roman dreamed of in a day (or more 
literally in a year) to pass away in another day — we shall doubtless 
build expositions from time to time in all our greater cities and 
constantly strengthen the bonds between these temporary institu- 
tions and more permanent museums. In any event, we are destined 
to have —- so far as I am able to look into the future — more and 
more numerous and more and more permanent assemblages of those 
products of man’s ingenuity and creative skill which convey the 
most important of all lessons to the rising generations. 

As an anthropologist I am concerned with the characteristics of 
mankind; and those characteristics which most appeal to me are 
those connected with man’s place in nature as the head and the 
controlling power of lower nature; for it is the function of man, 
the noblest production of nature, to make conquest of the natural 
world and dominate the lower forces. It is the progress of mankind 
in making conquest of lower nature that is illustrated today more 
effectively than the world has seen before in the magnificent palaces 
about us and still more effectively, as I conceive it, in that series of 
congresses, including the one you represent, in which the leading 
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doers and thinkers of the world have assembled on these grounds ; 
for it is these doers and thinkers who lead in the conquest of the 
natural world for human weal. 

Two departments of this exposition are perhaps more than others 
devoted to education in the conventional sense, i. e., the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Department of Anthropology. I shall 
say little of the former, the special creation of one of our great 
educators, Doctor Howard J. Rogers, whose absence we all deplore 
though to it I am indebted for this opportunity. Suffice it that it 
has been the purpose of the Department of Education to bring 
together a larger and richer series of illustrations of educational 
methods than has ever been brought together before, and to as- 
semble these in such way as to display not merely objects and 
material facilities, but to reveal the actual ways in which these 
facilities are used in the practical work of education. In other 
words, in this as in other departments, this World’s Fair is an ex- 
position not merely of products but more especially of processes. It 
is the process rather than the product that is held paramount; yet it 
has been the aim to illustrate the processes by means of products in 
such manner that he or she who runs may read. This being the 
prime motive of the Department of Education, it is especially fitting, 
as I conceive it, that this department should be so closely connected 
as it is with the Department of Social Economy, in which is illus- 
trated most effectively the proper applications of education to the 
everyday aftairs of life. The two closely related departments have 
been brought still closer since both are under the administration of 
Doctor Rogers ; and when you visit them I hope it will be not merely 
to see but to study with care. I venture to say that you will find 
them to abound in object-lessons of the greatest importance and 
utility. 

With respect to the Department of Anthropology: it is my busi- 
ness as an anthropologist to trace the course of human development ; 
and as an exposition official it is my business to illustrate human 
progress. Like the student of other sciences, I begin with the ob- 
jects themselves and after observing their external characteristics 
proceed to classify them in terms of these characteristics ; yet this is 
not the end of the science, any more than the classification of rocks 
by their external appearances would form a science of the earth. 
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Next, I observe those collective characteristics which especially dis- 
tinguish tribes and peoples, and classify the natural or artificial 
groups in terms of their interrelations; yet even this is not the end, 
but only a means toward determining the course of human 
progress —a course to be traced only in the light of the individual 
and collective characteristics of many peoples. Now this exposition, 
in affording opportunities for bringing together a more heterogeneous 
assemblage of peoples than the world has seen before, has incident- 
ally afforded better opportunities than have been presented hitherto 
for defining as well as illustrating the several stages of human pro- 
gress — for the ethnic groups are living object-lessons concerning 
these stages. We have searched the earth for exponents of the stages 
of savagery and barbarism; through the Philippine Board we have 
gone over the Philippine Archipelago and produced a most notable 
exhibit from these islands alone; we have gone into the depths of 
Darkest Africa; and from both Mindanao and the Kasai Valley 
we have brought pygmy tribes representing perhaps the lowest type 
of man to be found on the globe. We have gone into the remotest 
island of Japan, and have brought thence perhaps the least-known 
people in the world, the Hairy Ainu, representatives of a race 
living in the Orient yet white men, rather of Caucasian than of 
Malayan or Mongolian characteristics; though curiously enough 
the women of the race are rather brown than white — this fact of 
two race-types corresponding with the sexes being one of the most 
interesting phenomena known to the ethnologists, and one for the 
first time revealed to all the world on these grounds. The Ainu, like 
the Batwa and Negrito Pygmies, illustrate pristine features of man- 
kind, and in one way or another must approach the human pro- 
totype idealized in all definite thought concerning human develop- 
ment. Yet the whole course cannot be exhibited in the lower types 
of mankind alone; the higher types yield equally instructive illus- 
trations. This department sought by special effort to secure the 
presence of only the lower types of mankind on the exposition 
grounds; for the exposition company had already taken steps to 
secure the voluntary attendance of the higher representatives of 
mankind by stimulating their intellectual and commercial interests 
in the World’s Fair of 1904. As I have sometimes put it, the course 
of human progress is from automacy at the beginning to autonomy 
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at the end, so that the lower representatives have to be moved while 
the higher have become conquerors of nature to such an extent that 
they move themselves, coming and going as they will; hence the 
lowly groups were brought, while it was only necessary for President 
Francis and his collaborators in exploitation to so adjust conditions 
as to induce the higher types to come voluntarily, of their own free 
will and for their own benefit. The highest type of all was attracted 
by the world’s congresses projected by Director Skiff, directed by 
Doctor Rogers, and guided at every stage by the genius and wisdom 
of Chairman Lehmann; and I only repeat President Francis in say- 
ing that the world has never before seen such assemblages of highly 
developed humanity as those gathered here not merely during one 
notable week but on other occasions — assemblages of thinkers and 
nation-makers and knowledge-creators representing the culmination 
of human progress along every line. Accordingly, we have had on 
these grounds during the exposition period not only all the races 
of men, not only all the physical types of mankind, but illustrations 
of all the leading stages in the course of human development from 
the lowest and least-known to the noblest and best examples of man- 
kind and womankind. From the Pygmy and the Ainu at the be- 
ginning to a Francis or a Lehmann (use other names if you like) 
at the present end, the way is long; but many of the milestones have 
been visible to all who cared to look, in the course of this exposition 
period. 

Let it not for a moment be forgotten that this exposition is in 
itself a great educational instrumentality — indeed, it has shown 
itself to be a clearing-house of intelligence. This simile leads me to 
note the essential difference between intellectual interchange and 
that commercial or industrial interchange with which most of us are 
more familiar. In commercial interchange one person has a com- 
modity and another a currency; and the exchange does no more than 
affect distribution, bringing about a more convenient or agree- 
able placement of commodity and currency when the one is trans- 
ferred and the other paid; there is no increase either of commodity 
or currency. Not so in the intellectual realm, where the exchange 
means always an increase in the aggregate or sum of the possession ; 
when A conveys to B that knowledge which he possesses he loses 
nothing in the transfer, indeed he benefits rather by the very exer- 
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cise of transferring; B gains, but loses nothing even if he pays 
freely of his own knowledge; so that at the very least — and it is 
needless for the present to develop the mathematical formula show- 
ing that the actual product is much greater than the theoretical mini- 
mum — the intellectual possession is doubled by each interchange. 
It is by reason of the operation of this law of intellectual interchange 
that knowledge is constantly increased, combined, permuted, in such 
manner that each generation knows more than the last and that the 
knowledge of each generation is more effective than that of the 
last. It is this law which renders the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion so eminently, indeed, so unprecedentedly, instructive; here are 
the fruits of all human knowledge in its various departments, so 
arranged that he who comes may not merely see and absorb but 
assimilate in higher and better combinations than were possible 
with any less extended display. Of the wealth of objects, each con- 
veys its own lesson, and the several object-lessons unite in a com- 
prehensive story of man’s achievements, of the greatness of man 
as a controller of lower nature and a creator of higher things. So 
it may be said of each exhibitor, and still more of each visitor, 
that he is richer in intellectual possessions than before; and none 
are poorer. Fifteen million dollars more than the returns were 
expended in building this great object-lesson of human power; but 
I am one of those who feel that our country, our people, this world 
of ours, have been benefited by increased and improved knowledge 
to a value of many times fifteen million dollars; the tuition fee may 
be enormous, but the value of the course, like that of any well- 
ordered university, has been far greater. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZE HELD AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


GENERAL REPORT. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
was opened by a session on Thursday, November 3, at 2:30 P. M., in the 
Hall of Congresses, Library Building, Washington University, World’s Fair. 
The President, Mrs. Moore, was in the chair. The afternoon was a Louisiana 
Purchase afternoon and the following addresses were presented: 

An address of welcome by Hon. David R. Francis, president of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition; an address by Prof. J. W. McGee, the president 
of the Geographical Society, head of the Bureau of Ethnology in Washing- 
ton, and chief of the Department of Anthropology of the exposition; an 
address by Dr. C. M. Woodward, president of the Board of Education and 
dean of the Engineering School of Washington University. In behalf of 
the St. Louis Branch, Mrs. Trelease, the president, welcomed the associa- 
tion and Miss Florence Cushing, first vice-president of the association, re- 
sponded. [For these two addresses, see pp. 75~-77.] 

At the close of the session the association was given a reception by the 
Board of Lady Managers of the Exposition, Mrs. Daniel Manning, presi- 
dent. 

On Friday morning at ten o’clock the association again met in the Hall 
of Congresses. Voted to omit the reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
as they had been printed. The report of the secretary-treasurer was read 
and on motion accepted. On motion of Miss Hannahs, seconded by Miss 
Cushing, it was voted: that a member who has been dropped for non-payment 
of fee shall not be allowed later to renew her membership until the amount 
due to the general association has been paid. The reports of the bursar, in 
account with the association, and in account with the Publication Committee 
were read, accepted, and referred to an auditor to be appointed by the chair. 
The report of the general secretary was read and on motion adopted. 
The report of the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Committee was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Pearmain, and accepted. The Committee on Finance and 
Publication presented no report. The report of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships was read by its chairman, Mrs. Helmer, and on motion accepted, 
ordered to be filed and printed. Miss Cushing as the representative of the 
A. C. A. in the Naples Table Association gave a report of the work of that 
association. 

The report of the Committee on Educational Legislation was read by Mrs. 
Sikes, and on motion, adopted. As no member of the Committee on Child 
Study was present, the report was read by Miss Hannahs, and accepted. 
The report of the Committee on Conference with the Federated Clubs was 
read by Mrs. Sikes, the chairman of the sub-committee for Illinois, and 
accepted. In the absence of Miss Cutting, the chairman of the Membership 
Committee, the report was read by the secretary-treasurer, and accepted. 
The report of the committee to confer with the College Settlements As- 
sociation with regard to the establishment of a joint fellowship was read 
by Mrs. Norton, and the report of the special committee on the award of 
the fellowship presented by the A. C. A. member of that committee, Miss 
E. K. Price, was read by Miss Woodward. On motion, these two reports 
were adopted. 

The report of the Committee Appointed to Formulate Instructions to the 
Nominating Committee (see p. 99) was presented by Miss Breed. The 
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report naturally divided itself into two parts, the recommendations of in- 
structions to the Nominating Committee, and the recommendation as to the 
appointment of the Nominating Committee. The first recommendation to 
solicit from each branch suggestions as to nominees was, on motion, adopted. 
The second recommendation that the committee should present a single 
ticket, with proviso for possible additions (see printed report, Mag. series 
III, 10, p. 100), was, on motion, adopted. This rescinds the action of three 
years ago (Buffalo, Oct. 26, 1901) that three names be offered for each 
office. The third recommendation that a copy of the ticket be furnished 
each member of the association with the notice of the annual meeting was 
adopted. The recommendation of the committee with regard to the time 
and method of election of the Nominating Committee was adopted. On 
motion of Miss Breed, it was then voted that the two members of the 
Nominating Committee whose terms of office expire in 1906 and 1908 be 
considered as elected under the new regulation. The report of the com- 
mittee with its recommendations was then adopted. The nominations pre- 
sented by the Executive Committee to the association for the vacancy on 
the Nominating Committee were read by the secretary: Miss S. P. Breckin- 
ridge and Mrs. McGraw. The nomination of Miss Mary E. Lewis was made 
from the floor. Mrs. McGraw withdrew her name. It was moved and 
seconded that vote be by ballot. The motion was adopted, and Miss Breckin- 
ridge elected. The Committee on Standards presented their report through 
the general secretary, Miss Gill. By the vote of last year the report of this 
committee has already been printed and a copy sent to each branch and to 
each member not connected with a branch. The report naturally falls into 
two parts, the appointment of the committee and the instructions to the 
committee. Miss Gill asked to take up first the recommendation as to the 
formation of the committee. Miss Talbot asked whether this new committee, 
if appointed, is to be appointed from the floor or to be a sub-committee of 
the Executive Committee. Miss Gill referred the members to the article in 
the constitution, which says that all standing committees are appointed by 
the Executive Committee, and moved that the word “standing” be inserted. 
Miss Talbot added the amendment to insert the word “ executive” so that 
the phrase veads “the Executive Committee shall appoint a standing Commit- 
tee on Corporate Membership, to be composed of four members and the 
general secretary ex-officio.” Motion to adopt the amendment was carried 
and the recommendation then adopted. The second part of the recommenda- 
tion was then taken up, with regard to term of office, and adopted without 
change. The recommendations to the committee were then brought up and 
Miss Talbot asked that the order in which the points were to be discussed 
might be changed, that we should discuss the educational points before the 
material resources. (Administration, degrees, faculty, material resources.) 
Miss Gill asked that the next point to be taken up might be the following: 
“The Committee on Standards recommends, therefore, that applications for 
membership be received from institutions themselves.” 

Miss Warner, delegate from the Detroit Branch, was instructed by her 
branch to ask for an amendment to this, and moved that the word “may” 
be inserted; (applications may be received). The amendment was carried. 
The recommendation as amended was then read, and in response to a ques- 
tion from the general secretary as to the former policy of the association, 
Miss Cushing replied that in the earlier years of the association, it had 
been the custom for any institution desiring corporate membership, to make 
application directly to the Executive Committee through its secretary or 
through the Committee on the Admission of Colleges. This method had 
caused much difficulty and misunderstanding of the position of the association 
with regard to its membership. It was finally decided to abandon this custom 
and to place in the hands of the Executive Committee and its authorized 
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agent, the Committee on Corporate Membership, the responsibility of naming 
to the association from time to time, such institutions as in their judgment 
would lend strength to the association. It seemed to her that this newer 
method had not been on trial a sufficient length of time to warrant the pro- 
posed return to a policy which had once been fairly tested with unfavorable 
results. Motion to adopt this recommendation of the Committee on Standards 
was put and lost. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour further discussion of the report was 
postponed until the afternoon session, and a motion was made to take up the 
question of the place of meeting in 1905. The letter of invitation from the 
Southern Association of College Women, asking the association to meet in 
Atlanta, was read. Mrs. Richards spoke of her attendance at the second 
annual meeting of this southern association and of the earnest work it 
was doing. Miss Johnson, who had helped to organize the southern associa- 
tion, spoke from her knowledge of the southern colleges of the need of this 
southern association and of what it was going to be able to do, and of the 
help that the annual meeting of the A. C. A. would be to them. Mrs. Tuttle, 
the president of the Virginia Branch, spoke of the need in the south of the 
influence and help our association could give them. Voted that the secre- 
tary send a warm appreciation of the invitation to Miss Parrish, the presi- 
dent of the southern association. Voted that the Executive Committee con- 
sider the invitation in its details. Mrs. Cheney asked once again that the 
Executive Committee would consider the question of California in 1906. On 
motion, adjourned. 

The association again assembled in the Hall of Congresses at 2:15 for the 
afternoon session. It was voted to take up the program of the afternoon 
as prepared and defer unfinished business of the morning until later in the 
session. Branch reports were presented in person by the following delegates: 


Washington . ‘ ; ; ‘ : , Mrs. Swormstedt. 
New York ; . ; : . ; ; Miss Woodward. 
California ; 5 Mrs. Cheney. 
Boston : ; . ; : ; Miss Cook. 
Chicago . ; 4 ‘ ; ; ; 7 Miss Jackson. 
Detroit. : : ; ; ; ; . Miss Warner. 
Western New York ; ; ‘ ; Mrs. Simpson. 
Indiana . ; , ; ; ; ; : Miss Breed. 
Eastern New York . ; P : ‘ ; Miss Hannahs. 
Rhode Island . , : . y ‘ ; Miss Howland. 
Kansas City . ; ‘ ; ; . : Mrs. Ward. 

St. Louis ; , 4 ; ; 5‘ Miss Meisenbach. 
Pittsburgh ; ; ‘ . ; : Mrs. Couse. 
Milwaukee : ‘ : : : : ; Mrs. Chamberlain. 
Virginia ; ‘ , : : ; ; Mrs. Tuttle. 
Nebraska ; ; ; ; 7 Mrs. Woods. 
Central Illinois . 7 . Mrs. Brooks. 
lowa ; ; : ; : , j 7 Miss Burbank. 
Columbus : : ; ; 7 ; ‘ Mrs. Knight. 


The informal reports from the branches showed two difficulties in com- 
mon; one, that of interesting the younger members in practical educational 
work, and second, that of maintaining a legitimate balance between the social 
and educational interests. 

The secretary-treasurer announced that the alumnz living in Seattle, 
Washington, had organized and formed a branch, and met all the require- 


ments of the constitution. On motion of Mrs. Tuttle, the Seattle Branch was 
admitted. 
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The first paper of the afternoon was then presented by Mrs. Pearmain: 
The Association of Collegiate Alumnz and its Value for Local Educational 
Work. After the reading of this paper it was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee appoint a sub-committee to see that a résumé of the work of the 
branches as given in Mrs. Pearmain’s paper be ready for the meeting of 
the A. C. A. in Boston in 1907. No paper was presented by Mrs. Howe, as 
she was absent in Europe at the time she was asked to prepare the paper, 
and could not fulfill the pledge made in her name. 

Miss Gill excused herself from a formal discussion of the topic assigned 
to her on the plea of the lateness of the hour, and the fact that she was ex- 
pressing her views about the opportunity of the association before the 
individual branches. She quoted the recently reported words of a famous 
Polish patriot: “The dreams which a nation dreams shall become realized,” 
and applied them to the dreams of service which the association is dreaming 
and may see brought to a most satisfactory realization. 

The last paper of the afternoon was presented by Mrs. Cheney of Cali- 
fornia, on the topic, Will Nature Eliminate the College Woman. 

After the reading of this paper those not members withdrew and the as- 
sociation proceeded with the deferred business. 

The instructions to be given to the Corporate Membership Committee, as 
recommended by the Committee on Standards, were taken up. It was sug- 
gested that a further recommendation should be added, relative to the atti- 
tude of the college toward women and the provision for their intellectual 
and social needs. The recommendations relative to degrees and faculty 
brought out no discussion. The recommendation with regard to material 
resources brought out some discussion and several changes in the wording of 
b) and c) were suggested. It was suggested that there should be added 
an amendment of the same import as was included in the instructions to the 
Committee on Corporate Membership in 1896: namely, that there should be 
a certain number of women graduates (possibly 50) not only eligible but 
desirous of membership. The Detroit Branch asked for a further amend- 
ment, that the association consider the admission of graduates of colleges 
or departments other than the literary, whose entrance requirements and 
courses of study are on a par with those of the literary courses in the in- 
stitutions admitted to membership. 

Voted to refer to the Executive Committee. 

Voted that the instructions as presented by the Committee on Standards 
with amendments as suggested by the general secretary be phrased by the 
Executive Committee and announced to the Committee on Corporate Mem- 
bership and to the association for the basis of action in inviting institutions 
to membership. 

Amendments.— Amendment to Article 8, Section 4, that each branch 
shall electba member of the association to serve as a director for a term of 
three years, whose duty it shall be to represent the branch in the Executive 
Committee, and at the meetings of the association, and to establish as close 
relationship as possible between the branch and the general association; and 
the amendment to Article 1 (made necessary for uniformity with amend- 
ment to Article 8), that “the aforesaid directors to be elected by all duly 
recognized branches in accordance with Art. 8, Sec. 4,” were adopted. 

Amendments to Article 6. Voted that the first part of Article 6 remain 
as at present and become Article 6, Section 1. 

Section 1, Meetings and Voting Body.— The annual meeting of the as- 
sociation shall be held in October, or at such time as may be appointed by 
the Executive Committee, provided that not less than one month’s notice be 
given for the date so fixed. Special meetings shall be called by the secretary- 
treasurer at the request of the president or general secretary or of three 
directors on written notice, duly mailed, post-paid, at least ten days before 
such meeting is to be held. 
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On request of Mrs. Pearmain it was voted to take up Section 3 before 
Section 2 as the Section 2 refers to Section 3. After some discussion as to 
the advisability or need of a proxy vote, it was voted, on motion of Mrs. 
Tuttle, seconded by Mrs. Richards, to postpone any vote on this section 
until next year, with the request that the branches discuss the question dur- 
ing the year. 

Sec. 3. Any member unable to attend a meeting may, if so directed in the 
call of the meeting, vote by proxy upon questions therein specified, provided 
that said questions shall have been submitted to all the members of the as- 
sociation at least one month previous to the meeting at which they are to be 
acted upon. The method of obtaining and forwarding the proxy shall be 
prescribed in the call for the meeting, but such proxy shall be voted by the 
holder as the signer therein directs. The proxy shall name the subjects to 
be acted on at said meetings and the signer may cross out those upon which 
she does not wish to vote, but she may not give to the holder the right to 
vote upon any subject which has not been specified in the call for the meet- 
ing and previously submitted to all the members of the association as herein 
provided. The Executive Committee shall prescribe all necessary details of 
obtaining and forwarding the proxy. 

Whenever questions are submitted to be voted upon by proxy in accord- 
ance with the limitations and provisions herein set forth in Section 3, the 
limitations of Section 2 of this article, with regard to delegate voting by 
branches, shall become null and void, but they shall become null and void 
for said questions only. 

Mrs. Pearmain explained that Section 2 could now be voted on, irrespective 
of Section 3 if the words referring to Section 3 were omitted. 

Voted to strike out the words referring to Section 3. 

Voted to adopt Section 2 as Section 2 of Article 6. 

Sec. 2. The voting body of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz shall be 
made up from all the members of the association, provided, however, that 
when a meeting is called in a city or locality where there is a branch of the 
association, the number of votes to be cast by the branch shall be limited 
as follows: The branch shall be entitled to ten votes if it has one hundred 
members or less, and if it has more than one hundred members it shall be 
entitled to an additional vote for each additional ten members (or last re- 
maining fractional part of the same after subtracting full quotas of tens). 
Such votes are to be cast by delegates appointed and accredited from the 
branch. No member of the voting body shall cast more than one vote. 
Eighteen members of the association with voting power shall constitute a 
quorum. On motion, adjourned. 

Friday evening a most enjoyable reception was given to members by the 
Wednesday Club of St. Louis. 

The association met at ten o’clock on Saturday, November 5, in the Hall 
of Congresses. The secretary read an invitation to the members to visit the 
Mary Institute of Washington University; and an invitation to visit the model 
playground on the World’s Fair grounds. A letter from Mrs. Decker, the 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, was read. 

The program as planned for the morning was then followed: 

Address by Dr. R. H. Jesse, president of the University of Missouri, on 
The Position of Household Economics in the Academic Curriculum. 

Discussion was opened by Miss Talbot, who spoke from her own ex- 
perience and convictions, bringing out three points: 1. What is household 
economics? 2. What reason is there for the placing of such work in the 
college curriculum? 3. Does the subject meet the tests that would be brought 
to bear upon it? Miss: Hunt, head of the department of home economics in 
the University of Wisconsin, followed and spoke to the following points: 
1. As a subject, home economics presents certain problems that are worthy 
of investigation for advanced students. 2. Its subject-matter can be em- 
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bodied in strong undergraduate courses which tend to promote and not to 
interfere with the general course of the college. Dr. Lillian Johnson was 
asked to speak from the point of view of the college president, as to whether 
7 _— introduce home economics in her college curriculum. Discussion 
closed. 

As Mrs. Morse was unable to be present, and it was evident that there 
would not be time for the entire program of the morning, her paper on Social 
Economics was presented by title only and filed to be printed. 

Mr. Edward T. Devine, the president of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York, presented a paper on the Economic Place of Woman. 

Mrs. Richards brought to the association practical suggestions from the 
Lake Placid Conference. 

On motion, the twenty-third annual meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz adjourned. 

The members of the association were then entertained at luncheon by the 
Kansas City and St. Louis Branches. 

At the customary roll-call it was found that the colleges were represented 
as follows: 


Boston 11. &. ZT. 2 
Bryn Mawr 1 | Nebraska : I 
California 1| North Western 5 
Chicago 6| Smith 19 
Cornell 5| Vassar ‘ , ; : - @ 
Michigan 2| Wellesley ; ; ‘ . 
Minnesota 1| Wisconsin ; 4 ' : 7 


Total of 88, 9 of the 23 colleges having no representation. ; 
The Committee on Credentials for the twenty-third annual meeting was 
Miss Edith E. Souther, chairman; Miss Alice Howland and Miss E. H. 


Hannahs. ELIzABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, secretary-treasurer. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Mrs. Jutta TRELEASE, president of the St. Louis Branch. 


Fellow Alumne: 

I welcome you to this the twenty-third annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz, in behalf of the St. Louis Branch. 

You have honored the branch as well as Mrs. Moore, by choosing one of 
its members your president, and will, I hope, by the inspiration of your 
presence and counsel, give us a new purpose which will result in many years 
of useful work in this city of the Middle West. I doubt if you who come 
chiefly from the eastern and northern districts realize what a different 
atmosphere there is here in our midst. While we are cosmopolitan in our 
inhabitants, we are enough of a southern city to have been very slow and con- 
servative in many ways. It has been hard to arouse interest in educational 
methods and standards, long ago established in the North and East. 

In 1884 there was started in St. Louis the first school for girls, which gave 
preparation for college, while in 1887 our largest secondary school for girls 
first attempted the college preparation, and about twelve years ago our high 
school began to make special effort to fit students for the leading universities 
of the country. More than that, the principal of our leading girls’ school, 
up to 1887, was very much opposed to college training for women, and there 
were no women graduates to speak of, among the force of teachers in any 
of the schools of the city, so it is not strange that the college idea was late 
in coming to our young women. 
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3ut while all this is true we have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the great strides which have been taken in the city in the last decade. 
Our public schools under an excellent school board have been quite trans- 
formed in their methods, and equipped with many new model school build- 
ings; two fine high schools have supplemented the much overcrowded one 
which we had before, and we are now giving excellent college preparation. 
We are also bringing into our teaching force graduates from the leading 
universities of the country, and with them an inestimable influence for 
higher education. In the two private preparatory schools for girls which I 
have mentioned, we have now thirteen college graduate teachers, and the 
superintendent of our public schools tells me that for the last ten years no 
woman has been appointed a teacher in a high school unless she was a 
graduate of some college of good standing. 

So while heretofore our branch of your organization was obliged to de- 
pend for its membership largely upon those who had -come to the city from 
away, this will no longer be the case, for though the number of college 
graduates each year is still very small, it is steadily growing, and college 
spirit is being encouraged in a hopeful way. 

We have college clubs in our high school and two leading secondary 
schools for girls, formed for the purpose of awakening interest in college 
matters, and dispensing general information concerning the best colleges to 
which women are admitted. These clubs have been enthusiastic and useful. 
Most important of all is the fact that our own university has been so gen- 
erously endowed by public-spirited citizens within the last few years, that 
it will soon begin a greatly enlarged career within this group of beautiful 
building, in one of which we are meeting this afternoon. So, however dis- 
couraging the standards of education for women may have been here in the 
past, we have every reason to expect that a greatly increasing number of 
college-trained women will be returned to us each year to enrich the life 
of our city, and I hope also to aid the association in furthering the valuable 
work it is doing. 

I am sure that nothing could be more inspiring to the young women 
graduates of this community, or to those who hope to become such, than to 
have this national meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz here, 
for no one will question but that it has done the most valuable work for 
educational advance that has ever been done by women. The publications 
for the last twenty years have gained the respect of the best educators, and 
have materially aided in the betterment of public schools, secondary schools 
and college curricula. 

Through the statistics collected it has settled the problem of the physical 
ability of women to stand the strain of college life; through the two score 
and more European and American fellowships which it has maintained, it 
has shown the ability of women to do successful research work, and the 
investigations of the wage question proved that specially trained women 
could secure higher wages than those less well fitted. 

The valuable articles of its publications, too numerous to mention, are 
well known, and their influence in broadening the views regarding all phases 
of education has been very great. 

At the session of the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, held in 
connection with our great fair, the largest body of learned men ever 
gathered together since the world began was here, and we felt highly 
honored by their presence. 

Now we have met to welcome you, the most scholarly organization of 
women in this country, and again we feel honored. 

We trust that during your stay in our city, you will realize our apprecia- 


tion of your presence, and the most cordial welcome with which we greet 
you! 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By Miss Fiorence M. CusHino, vice-president of the A. C. A. 


You have given me, Madam President, the most difficult as well as the most 
delightful task of our session—that of trying to express the gratitude of 
our members for the opportunity of coming together in St. Louis in this 
year of commemoration, when the resources of your city must have been 
taxed to their utmost limits. Have you fully realized the courage of your 
hospitality? We cannot but wonder if you recalled the fact that we number 
today more than 3,000 strong, and the year may at any time arrive when 
we shall all accept an invitation so cordially extended as was yours! 

I cannot attempt in these few moments to tell you how deeply we appreciate 
each of the many attractions that have drawn us to St. Louis, nor the varied 
advantages of meeting here at this time of happy omen when all that we 
see around us bears the mark and sounds the note of progress. It is an 
inspiration that will long abide to be witness even for this brief space of 
time, of all you have to show us, in beauty of architecture, in wealth of 
resource, in all the intangible evidence your city has brought forth that 
the world moves surely on toward the higher and finer realization of its 
power. But while we are grateful for this forward look, I have felt since 
coming to your city equally grateful for what you have brought forth from 
our historic past, of which, as a nation, we are too slowly learning to take 
heed. Let us not forget the lesson that your Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
brings vividly before us today, as we recall that 100 years ago this first 
of November, there was sent the order from Washington that the forces 
here stationed should move down the Mississippi and take possession of 
this territory and the great outlet to the gulf, in the name of the United 
States. Could one have foreseen that in this close union with the then 
existing states lay the great source of their future power? Even Jefferson 
wrote at the time: “ Whether we remain in one confederacy or form into 
the Atlantic and Mississippi confederacies, I believe not important to the 
happiness of either part.” As we try to realize the vast difference such 
disunion would have made to our country, we may well carry away from 
here a hope that in our own small attempt to unite the forces of the college 
women from all our states, we are building for the future. Never before have 
the problems connected with the educational work of our country pressed 
so heavily; those relating to the education of women, which fall more 
especially to our share, are bewildering in their perplexity. Only thirty- 
nine years since Vassar opened her doors with the handful of students — 
one hundred and sixteen only of her numbers pursuing the regular academic 
courses —today two of our colleges for women number but a score less, 
one, more than a thousand students. To adapt the courses of study 
and the life of these institutions to our rapidly changing conditions and 
needs is a task constantly before us, for as has been so well said, the 
function of a university is not to teach breadwinning, nor yet to be 
wholly a centre of learning, but “to be the organ of that fine adjustment 
between life and the growing knowledge of life which is the secret of 
civilization.” We feel that our meeting here at this time in St. Louis will 
help to a keener realization of our responsibilities in the educational work 
of our country, from home and kindergarten, to university, and I find it 
hard adequately to thank you, Madam President, for all that you have 
personally done to make our meeting one of such pleasure and profit, to 
express to the members of the St. Louis Branch and its president our grati- 
tude for their kindly welcome, to thank President Francis and the managers of 
the exposition for the gracious salute they have extended. Not only for our 
delegates here present from the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts and for the 
large representation from your great Middle West, but for our absent mem- 
bers, one and all, I gladly offer the tribute of gratitude they sincerely feel for 
this cordial bidding to enter your gates in this memorable year. 
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REPORT OF THE MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HELD AT ST. LOUIS. 


Thursday, November 3, 1904. 


Present, eight general officers, twelve branch presidents and one member 
without vote. At the request of the California Branch, it was voted, in the 
absence of the president, to admit the delegate of the California Branch 
without voting power. 

Voted to omit the reading of the minutes of the last meeting as they 
had been printed and distributed to each member. The minutes of action 
taken by the Executive Committee or by the executive officers as authorized, 
in the interim of the meetings, were read and accepted. Voted, that a 
Committee on Credentials be appointed by the chair. Voted, that the ex- 
penses of a stenographer for the Thursday afternoon session, and other 
sessions, if found necessary, be authorized. Voted, that the traveling ex- 
penses of Dr. Devine be paid by the association. 

The report of the Committee on Codification was read and the recom- 
mendations taken up separately. (See magazine, p. 101.) The first recommen- 
dation was adopted. The second recommendation was adopted by the strik- 
ing out of the words “or another’s.” The third recommendation was 
amended to read, “ That the association appoint a standing parliamentary 
committee to consist of the two secretaries,’ and in this form adopted. The 
fourth recommendation called for no action. The report as a whole was 
then adopted. On motion, it was voted that the secretary-treasurer be 
authorized any needed expense involved in making the report of the Com- 
mittee on Codification available to committees. Voted that the secretary- 
treasurer extend the thanks of the Executive Committee to she Committee 
on Codification and their appreciation of the labor involved in the report. 
Voted to authorize the expenses of $3.60 of the Committee on Codification. 

The re-election of Mrs. Clarke as secretary-treasurer for a term of two 
years was announced by the president. 

An invitation was read from the Mary Institute of Washington University 
and it was voted that the secretary should acknowledge the invitation. A 
letter from Mrs. Decker, the president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was read, and it was voted that the letter be read at a meeting of 
the association. A letter from the Southern Association of College Women 
was read, inviting the association to hold their annual meeting of 1905 in 
Atlanta. Voted that the invitation be read at a meeting of the association. 
Mrs. Cheney presented a cordial and urgent invitation to the association 
to meet with the California Branch in 1906. An invitation from the Con- 
necticut Branch to meet with them in 1909 was read and placed on file. 

A letter from the secretary of the Eastern Public Education Association 
was read, asking if the Association of Collegiate Alumnz would purchase 
twenty-five copies of their bulletin on School Hygiene. On motion of Miss 
Gill it was voted that the Executive Committee appropriate $6 to the pur- 
chase of thirty copies of this bulletin and that a copy be sent to the secretary 
of each branch and the remainder kept on file. Voted that each secretary 
be requested to present the copy to her branch and to make known means of 
procuring further copies. Voted, that the request from Mrs. Atherton rela- 
tive to the printing of the Summary of School Conditions in Massachusetts 
be referred to the Publication Committee and the question of its publication 
in the magazine left to their discretion. 

The report of the committee appointed to formulate instructions to the 
Nominating Committee was read. (See magazine, p. 99.) Voted, that 
the Committee on Nominations be considered a standing committee of the 
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association. Voted, that the names to be presented to the association as 
the nominations made by the Executive Committee for the third member of 
the Nominating Committee be Miss S. P. Breckinridge and Mrs. Maria 
Dickinson McGraw. 

On motion, adjourned. 


Saturday, November 5, 1904. 


Present, eight general officers, nine branch presidents and one member 
without vote. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

In order to have all previous minutes of the Executive Committee com- 
plete, Miss Gill made the following motion: “Resolved, that the Special 
Committee on Honorary Membership appointed in 1899, whose report was 
tabled, and who failed to report upon a general basis for honorary member- 
ship as asked for in 1900, be now formally discharged.” The motion passed. 

Voted that all necessary postage of officers and committees be paid by 
the association. 

On motion of Miss Gill it was: Resolved that every committee, standing 
and special, shall keep a formal record of all votes taken at meetings or by 
correspondence, and that a copy of such votes shall be sent to the general 
secretary. 

Resolved, that the Committee on Finance and Publication shal) formulate 
general rules for editing uniformly all publications of the association. These 
rules shall be transmitted to the general secretary and be by her given to 
any committee publishing in the name of the association. 

Voted, that the register and magazine be sent to all members of the as- 
sociation and that a notice be sent to the members that other publications 
when issued may be had free of charge on application to the secretary- 
treasurer. Voted that in .the future the $100 allowed for editing the maga- 
zine should be paid from the proceeds of the advertisements secured. Voted, 
that the invitation to meet in Atlanta in 1905 be accepted, and that the de- 
tails be left in the hands of the three executive officers. Voted, that we ac- 
cept the invitation of the California Branch for 1906, the details of date to 
be left to the executive officers in conference with the California Branch. 

Since the meeting in 1907 will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of the as- 
sociation, it was voted that the executive officers appoint a special committee 
to take charge of the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the association to 
be held in Boston in 1907. The vote of the association (see p. 73), that 
the Executive Committee phrase the amendments to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standards was brought up. Owing to the amount of business 
which the Executive Committee must transact at the meeting, it was voted 
that the general secretary phrase the amendments that have been suggested 
to the report of the Committee on Standards and submit them to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for consideration and change (see enclosure). 

Appointment of Committees.— Committee on Corporate Membership. After 
several nominations had been made it was voted, that the four names re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes, ballot being taken, should constitute 
the committee. Voted, that the terms of service should be four, three, two, 
one years, in order of highest number of votes. The following were elected: 
Miss May Seymour, 1908; Miss Mary Coes, 1907; Mrs. Cheney, 1906; Mrs. 
McLeish, 1905. Voted, that Miss Coes be chairman of the committee. 

Finance and Publication. The term of Mrs. Morris expired. Names were 
presented by the secretary of the committee and nominations added from 
the floor. Miss Louise H. Murdock was elected a member to serve till 1909. 
Voted, that Mrs. Pearmain be made chairman of the committee for 1904-5. 

Committee on Fellowships. There was no vacancy in this committee this 
year, but Mrs. Helmer was made chairman for the year 1904-5 

Educational Legislation. The term of Miss Foster expired; Miss Bash- 
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ford resigned, owing to absence abroad for four years. Names were pre- 
sented by the chairman of the committee and nominations added from the 
floor. Mrs. Atherton was elected for a term of seven years, and Mrs. 
Marietta Barnes Knight for two years to fill out the term of Miss Bashford. 
Voted, that Mrs. Sikes be made chairman of the committee. 

Mrs. E. M. Shepard was made chairman of Missouri in place of Mrs. Moore 
resigned, on the Committee 0: Conference with the Federated Clubs. 

In response to the request in Mrs. Decker’s letter it was voted that Mrs. 
Sikes be requested to formulate some plan of co-operation with the General 
Federation and submit the same to the central committee. Voted, that the 
vacancy in the Committee on Child Study be filled by the committee. Voted, 
that Mrs. Moore be made chairman of the Collegiate Administration Com- 
mittee. Voted, that Miss M. W. Capen be made chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee and given power to fill any vacancies in the chairmen for 
the colleges. Voted, that a vote of thanks be sent to Miss Cutting for her 
services on the Membership Committee. Voted, that Miss Cushing be made 
the representative to the Naples Table Association. 

The budget was voted as follows: Foreign fellowship, $500. Naples Table, 
$50. General secretary for clerical help and traveling, $200. Salary for secre- 
tary-treasurer, $800. Clerical help of secretary-treasurer, $100. Eastern 
Education Association dues, $2. Committee on Child Study, $10. Member- 
ship Committee, $25. Voted, that an appropriation of $50 be made to the 
Corporate Membership Committee, with the proviso that if more is needed 
it should be submitted to the Executive Committee. Voted, that all bills 
involved in the printing of the magazine be endorsed. Voted, that the 
president and bursar be authorized to provide from the treasury for all 
incidental expenses. Voted, to authorize necessary office expenses of the 
secretary-treasurer. Miss Wing was appointed auditor for the accounts of 
the year 1903-4. Voted, that the chair be authorized to appoint an auditor 
for 1904-5. 

Voted, that the committee in charge of the program for the 1905 meeting 
be the president, the general secretary and the president of the Southern 
Association of College Women. Voted, that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to consider ways and means employed by similar organizations for 
the care of their trust funds and report with recommendations to the Execu- 
tive Committee at their next meeting. Voted, to authorize the bursar to 
hold the funds as now invested, unless the executive officers see reason to 
change. Voted, to authorize that all bills and receipts previous to 1898 shall 
be destroyed at the discretion of the bursar and auditor. Voted, to express 
to the Committee on Standards the appreciation of the Executive Committee 
for the arduous work done by them in their report. 


ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, Secretary-treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 1903-1904. 


After a three years’ term in office it might be expected that the secretary- 
treasurer would be able to offer some general suggestions as to the better- 
ment of the work. To do this needs a broad outlook and the daily small 
problems and perplexities so shut out the general questions that it is a very 
difficult matter to set the small things aside for the greater. 

The one trouble, however, to which in one way or another all other 
troubles are reduced, is the ioose connection between the general association 
and the branches. Too often the branch is looked upon only as a local club 
with no thought of its comnection with other branches or with the general 
association. Not once, but many times, does the secretary-treasurer re- 
ceive letters in which she reads: “I did not realize that by accepting office 
here I had any duty to the general association,” or “I confess I never read 
the constitution, and I did not know that the branch had to make any re- 
port to the general association.” Willingness to do what is asked is always 
manifest, but with branch officers changing every two years, if not every 
year, the process of education of the branch officer expected of the secre- 
tary-treasurer demands a great deal of time and perhaps some patience. 

The amendment to be voted upon this year, of having each branch choose 
a director to represent it in the Executive Committee for a term of three 
years, ought to be of great help in bringing the relationship of the branch 
to the general association before the branch member, and making that re- 
lationship a vital one. If these branch directors could then agree on the 
same financial regulations for every branch, instead of such various rules 
as are now held, the gain would be manifest in many ways. ‘The general 
members, widely scattered as they are, and getting almost no material 
benefit from the association are more easily held to the regulations than 
the branch members. 

The general members’ conscience seems to be awakening more rapidly 
than the branch members’. During the past year exactly one-half of the 
general members who resigned paid their fee on such resignation, while 
only 77, of the 189 branch members who resigned, resigned in good standing. 

The printing and distributing of the annual magazine cost between $600 
and $650. A return of about $200 is obtained from the advertisements and 
sales of the publication. The Western Massachusetts Branch has sent in a 
report to the Executive Committee suggesting that brief reports of the an- 
nual meetings be printed for distribution in the association and that the 
publication of the magazine be discontinued with the purpose of diverting 
the money expended upon it to the fellowship fund. The question is not 
so much whether the magazine as now issued is, or is not, valuable, but 
simply whether the association can afford so costly a publication. With 
fixed charges of $1,800 and necessary incidental expenses of at least $200 
more, we cannot print the magazine every year and the register every other 
year without having our expenses more than the receipts from our member- 
ship fees. 

We are losing in membership each year rather than gaining. We drop 
about 300 members annually for non-payment of fee, and we lose between 
200 and 300 from resignation. By the work of the Membership Committee 
aided by the branch Membership Committees we gain between 300 and 400 
members each year. Many join for only one year and our membership is 
very uncertain. The report of the chairman of the Membership Committee 
will show that 1,882 membership blanks and circulars were distributed to 
the seniors in the twenty-three colleges of our corporate membership. This 
means an outlay of about $20 for printing and postage or express. The 
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result this last year was twenty-six new members, while seventy others have 
filed blanks signifying their intention to join some branch. Experience 
shows that quite a percentage of those having good intentions in June are 
lost by fall. If each college representative on the General Membership 
Committee could be somewhat more responsible for collecting and forward- 
ing the blanks from the seniors in her college we should gain many more 
members. When the class has left the college the members are so scattered 
that the branch Membership Committees fail to secure the names and ad- 
dresses of possible members until so late in the fall that the desirable time 
for joining for that year is past. 
The changes in membership from October 1, 1903, to October 1, 1904, are 
as follows: 
Number reported October 1, 1903 ‘ . ; ; ; . . Bere 
Members lost during the year. ; ‘ ‘ . ‘ 7 . 504 
2,610 
New members during the year ; ; , ; . 440 


Membership October 1, 1904 : : . : ; : ; . 3,050 


The statistics of members lost during the year are as follows: 
Died. 4 ; : ‘ ‘ d : ; ; ‘ ; ; 7 
Mail returned , ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; ; 5 10 
Lost by marriage or change of residence ; , ‘ ‘ - ; 7 
Abroad, may return. ; P , : ; ; ; ’ II 
Dropped from the general association . ; 5 : ; ; 54 
Resigned from the general association . ‘ ; ; : ; 34 
Dropped by branch associations ; ; ; : 5 4 . 192 
Resigned from branch associations . ; . 189 


504 
The tabulated record of members dropped from branches shows that five 


branches (beside the three new branches formed this year) had no members 
to drop for non-payment. 


Branch. Dropped. Branch. Dropped. 


Ann Arbor i o | Nebraska ; ? ; : 41 
Boston . : ; : ‘ 23 | New York 5 ‘ ; . 19 
California ‘ Central New York 

Chicago Eastern New York 

Colorado . ; Southern New York 

Columbus (new) Western New York 

Connecticut Ohio ; 

Detroit ; ; Philadelphia 

Central Illinois (new) Pittsburg 

Indiana Rhode Island 

Iowa (new) St. Louis 

Kansas City ; Virginia 

Western Massachusetts Washington 

Milwaukee 
Minnesota 
Muskegon 


oe — 
oOoruN 


0 MWAROUWOONN 


Total 
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The number of members gained during the year was 440. Each one of 
the twenty-three colleges on our list furnishing some members. , 


College or University. Branch. General. Total. 
Barnard . ; ; 7 ; ; : ; : I 2 3 
Boston . : ; ; ; ; ; ; 2 oO 2 
Bryn Mawr . j ‘ ; . : . 18 2 20 
Cornell . ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ : . 16 2 18 
California ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ : . 50 I 51 
Chicago . ‘ 4 ; ; ‘ j . 2 4 2 
Illinois . ; ; 5‘ ; 5 ; ‘ . 19 2 21 
Kansas . ‘ . . ‘ ; ; 3 oO 3 
Leland Stanford, Jr. 3 ; j ; . . 19 3 22 
Michigan ‘ ‘ : : , : . oO 37 
Minnesota ; ; j ; 3 I 4 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology : ‘ ; 3 I 4 
Nebraska : ; é ; ; . 10 oO 10 
Northwestern ; ‘ : 7 ; j ; 9 oO 9 
Oberlin . ‘ ; i ‘ . ; ; > & oO 14 
Radcliffe : ‘ : ‘ 5 7 ; . 2 2 24 
Smith . ; ; ; , ‘ : . . I 48 
Syracuse ‘ , , ‘ : ; ; « I 12 
Vassar . ; ; : ‘ ; ; ‘ — I 35 
Wellesley ‘ j . ‘ , : . 36 3 30 
Wesleyan ; j , ‘ : : ‘ ; 3 oO 3 
Western Reserve . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ~ o II 
Wisconsin , ; , 5 : ; : . & I 26 

413 27 440 


The following table gives the record of these same new members by 
branches : 


General association . ‘ .  27| Muskegon ; , oO 
Ann Arbor i : ‘ - 14] Nebraska . ‘ ; ; , 5 
Boston ; ; , ; . 19} New York : ; ; II 
California . ; : ; .  78| Central New York . 7 
Chicago. ; ; ; .  30| Eastern New York . ; 6 
Colorado . ‘ ‘ , : 5 | Southern New York . 7 
Columbus . ; ; . . 35| Western New York . ; . 
Connecticut : ; : . 11] Ohio . ; . I 
Detroit ; 9 Philadelphia ‘ ; . = 
Central Illinois . 17 | Pittsburg ; ‘ - 
Indiana ; ‘ ‘ . 11] Rhode Island . ‘ 5 
Iowa ; ; : . 28) St. Louis ; 4 
Kansas City ; 4| Virginia . ; ; oO 
Western Massachusetts 9| Washington 9 
Milwaukee 29 — 
Minnesota 3 Total . ‘ . 440 
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The receipts from membership fees for the year 1903-1904 are as follows: 
Branch fees, arrears, 1902-1903 . ; : ; 7 $61.00 
current year, 1903-1904. ‘ ; : 2,166.00 
advance, 1904-1905 . ; ; ; ‘ 24.00 


Total Branch receipts 


General members’ fees, arrears, 1902-1903. ‘ 7 $20.00 
current year, 1903-1904. : ; : 608.00 
advance, 1904-1905 . , : ; . 46.00 


Total general members’ fees . ‘ ; ’ 674.00 


Total 


$2,925.00 


EvizABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, Secretary-treasurer. 
Williamstown, Mass., October, 1904. 
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REPORT OF THE BURSAR, OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLE- 
GIATE ALUMNZ, OCTOBER 1, 1903, TO OCTOBER 1, 1904. 





RECEIPTS. 
3alance on hand October 1, 1903. i d ; 4 ; $2,347.15 
Annual membership fees. ; ‘ : ; ; : ‘ 2,925.00 
Advertisements in the Magazine ; ; ; ‘ i ‘ 219.50 
Palmer Memorial Fellowship . ; : ; ; , : 2,227 .43 
Sociological Fellowship 7 ; : ; . ’ ‘ 200 .00 
Sales of Magazines and Registers s ; ‘ . j E 8.72 
Sales of Palmer Memorial number . : ; : : : .82 
Interest ‘ ' ‘ " : ‘ : ‘ , : ‘ 19.55 
Register : DISBURSEMENTS. 
Proof reading. ; : ‘ d ; $54.00 
Printing c ; ; ; ‘ ; ‘ 414.00 
Stamps ‘ s , ; ; ; ‘ 150.00 
——— $618.00 
Magazine: 
Editing ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : . $100.00 
Printing , ; ; . ; ; : 407 .35 
Postage . ‘ ; : : . 155.60 
— —_-— 662.95 
Incidental printing: 
Circulars ; . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ $10.00 
Office paper , ; 5 7 d : 7.20 
Application blanks ; j 2.50 
Stamped envelopes for C. A. notices ; 24.25 
Stamped envelopes, 1904 aie ‘ ; 64.20 
Programs, 1904 meeting. ; : 7 11.50 
-_—-——_—— 119.76 
Iexpenses 1903 meeting: 
Stenographer’s services : ‘ ; ‘ $13.00 
Speaker ; ; : , ; 5 7 6.03 
Ballots ‘ : ; j ; ; : 2.00 
Programs ; , ‘ ; 19.13 
Western Passenger Association . ; ‘ 11.00 
Traveling expenses Secretary-Treasurer . 85.05 
—_—_——--— 136.21 
Secretary-Treasurer : 
Office supplies ; ; ; j ‘ ; ; i 140.00 
Clerical work : : ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ; 100.00 
Salary. : ; ; ‘ i , ; 800.00 
General Secretary, allowance . ; ‘ , , ; 200 . 00 
Bursar, office expenses : ; ; j : . 2.50 
Palmer Memorial number, printing ; ‘ i ; ; 430.05 
Membership Committee : : ; ; ‘ ; 28.49 
Child Study Committee . ; ; ‘ , , 10.00 
Eastern Public Education Association dues. ; ; 2.00 
Naples Table ; : i . ‘ : ; ‘ ; 50.00 
Foreign Fellowship . ‘ ; i : ; ‘ ; 500.00 
$3,799.96 
Balance ; ; ; ; ; ; ; 4 4,148.21 





$7,048.17 $7,948.17 
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Balance divided as follows: 
Publication Committee . ‘ ‘ ; ; : $28 .24 
Sociological fellowship. ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 200.00 
Palmer Memorial Fellowship . ; ; : ; 3,198.13 
Interest . ‘ , : : : : : 19.55 
Life Membership ; : ; ; ; : , 185.16 
Available balance . ; ‘ ; : ; ; Si7.%3 


$4,148.21 
Etva H. Youne, bursar. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz in account with its Publication Com- 
mittee, December 24, 1903, to October 1, 1904. 


Balance December 24, 1903 ; ; : ‘ ; ‘ $133.66 
Sales of Palmer Memorial number ; .82 
EXPENDITURES. 

Editing 1904 Magazine . ; ; : ; $100.00 
Thirty-six Magazines, with postage ‘ ‘ ; ; 6.24 


$106.24 $134.48 
Balance, October 1, 1904 ; ; : ; ; 28.24 


$134.48 $134.48 


Etva H. Youn, bursar. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT. 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books of the bursar for the year 
ending October 1, 1904, and find them correct. Aice M. WING, auditor. 


Springfield, Mass., Nov. 11, 1904. 


ITEMIZED ACCOUNT OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL 
FUND. 


Amount credited to the fiscal year 1902-1903. : 5 5 $970.70 
Amount credited to the fiscal year 1903-1904 . ; : ; 2,227.43 


October 1, 1904 . ; ' : ; ; . : 7 ” $3, “ng 13 
Since October 1, 1904 . ; 5 : : ‘ , ; 136.00 


Total Ys we. o $3,334.13 
Amounts included in the above but not itemized as cash receipts in report of 
last year, as follows: 
Boston College Club i ; : . ; : $316.86 
Boston Branch , ; : 51.00 
Chicago Branch ; 5 ; : j 122.00 
Eastern New York Branch. : ; ; ; 20.00 
Milwaukee Branch . ; ; , : ; 75.00 
Philadelphia Branch : , ; ; 5.00 
General members . ; ’ : : ; ’ 54.82 


ie $644.68 
Cash receipts previously itemized . ‘ : : 2,689.45 $3,334.13 


December 15, 1904. ALIcE Upton PEARMAIN. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz has now had a general secretary for 
three years. Each successive year the duties have been carried on in an 
experimental way by one new to the work. It is a cause of deep regret that 
no report was written for the first year when she for whom the office was 
created must have seen, with a clearness we can now never know, the vision 
of power latent in its vague but elastic definition. 

Fortunately the second year did not pass without a careful report upon the 
strength with which the association started in upon its “adult” life and an 
exposition of the difficulties for the present which have arisen directly from 
the success of the past. This report was so masterly that it must stand as 
the tersest possible expression of the history of the work of the Corporate 
Membership Committee up to the present time. These things will never 
need to be resaid, they will only be added to and quoted. In accordance 
with the suggestion of that report a special committee has been working care- 
fully during the year to find some definition of standards for corporate mem- 
bership, which may at once carry a more explicit impression to the wide mem- 
bership than those of the past, and also be elastic enough to avoid the neces- 
sity of early revision. The report is now before you and in its amended form 
will be attached to this report. 

Your secretary begs you to consider the method used in framing this report. 
Explicit statements were obtained from various institutions representing the 
association and tabulated in a way to show by exact figures the average 
qualifications for membership in all matters measurable by finance and by 
academic degrees. Then followed the exceedingly difficult task of drawing 
generalizations from these specific statements which incorporate the spirit of 
the past standards and also reach out to cover the changing material and 
academic conditions for years to come. 

The suggestion concerning the constitution of the Executive Committee has 
been widely discussed by the branches throughout the year and is also in 
your hands today. It promises to make an easier adjustment of the duties 
of branch officers, inasmuch as the divided responsibility will often permit a 
woman to accept either the local presidency or the representation in the gen- 
eral association when she could not assume both. 

Constructive educational work ought to be markedly strengthened by the 
discussion before us at this meeting of the power and opportunity of the 
branches. It cannot be said in too strong terms that in local centres and in 
them alone must be found the close contact which reveals vital needs and 
stimulates the will to meet them. The association will not find itself 
throbbing with life if it confines its work to abstract academic issues; but on 
the other hand, stimulated and informed by the experience of its many 
tentacles, it will find true life blood rushing back to the central body; and 
from this heart of the association a fresh life may be transmitted to all 
members. 

The recent California legislation gives us a new idea of possible usefulness. 
It has taken up the use of school properties for other than the usual purposes. 
In the present day of high efficiency it does not seem possible to let large 
equipments remain in disuse. Our school buildings are vacant for many hours 
in even the busiest days and for long weeks at a time; social needs are more 
consciously felt than ever, and places for their satisfaction are expensive and 
scarce. If a community can utilize to this social end the unoccupied hours of 
its large school plants, there will be not only economy of funds, but an even 
more valuable touch between the school and the general life of the com- 
munity. 

A pleasing feature of the year’s work is the establishment of a joint fellow- 
ship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz and the College Settlement 
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Association. This is the first direct contact of our general association with 
the great social movement of the day, although many branches have for years 
found their most satisfactory local work in this direction. As will be reported 
to you elsewhere, Miss Frances Kellor has been appointed to this fellowship, 
and is to continue her investigations concerning the character of immigration 
and its relation to household service. 

The Western Massachusetts Branch has done some most suggestive work 
in analyzing the expenditures of the income of the association. An average 
was taken of the expenditures for three years and the results show that each 
annual fee of $1.00 is expended in approximately the following way: 

For general administration ; ; ‘ ; : ; j 41 
Magazine ; ; ; ; : ; . : ‘ - ; 19 
Register .. ‘ ; as ‘ 7 . ' ; .10 
General Secretary ; , : j : ; : .06 
Annual meeting. : ; : , ‘ ; ; ; O16 
Incidental printing ‘ p 7 ; ; ‘ ; : ; .033 
Direct education work , ; ; é ; : . ; 17 

These analyses are accompanied by the practical suggestion that only brief 
reports of the annual meetings be printed for distribution in the association, 
and that the publication of the magazine be discontinued, and that the money 
so saved be added to the fellowship fund. Fortunately this is not a matter 
for haste, but for careful and deliberate consideration. Are we using the 
money in a way to produce the largest results? Shall the Finance Committee 
present an annual budget showing the relative claims of the objects approved 
by the association? Even in private affairs a carefully prepared budget exerts 
a restraining influence upon erratic expenditures, and for an association such 
wise forethought is even more imperative. The financial question is bound 
to grow in importance for us in many ways. 

We now have a growing fund for the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 
Fellowship. This must be wisely invested and our by-laws give no authority 
for such procedure. 

An endowment fund should also be formed from life-membership fees. If 
a definite plan with regard to such endowment were announced, there would 
surely be many members who would be glad to pay twenty-five dollars at once 
in the inspiring thought that long after they can be here to pay an annual fee 
the association will continue to receive the income from their contribution. 

The year of happy association with the committees and the branches has 
at least educated your secretary to the firm conviction that opportunity 1s 
practically unlimited. There must be an early consolidation of the adminis- 
trative work so that the general secretary and the secretary-treasurer can 
have a common office, consult properly arranged files with ease, discuss mat- 
ters of policy without circuitous correspondence and make efficient adminis- 
tration a possibility. Each committee should keep proper records of all meet- 
ings and of all action reached by correspondence; it should file a copy of such 
records in the general office. The branch representative should send twice a 
year a brief report to the general secretary, one on December 31, reporting 
the plans of the branch for the winter, and again on May 31, reporting the 
extent to which these plans have been realized. 

Resolutions are being submitted to the Executive Committee covering these 
points of general advice to the branches. 

In closing this brief reference to the accomplished work of the past, and to 
the hope for the coming year, your secretary would only express regret at 
the scant time she has been able to give to the affairs of the association, her 
firm conviction that there is work awaiting your accomplishment, which no 
one else will or can do, and sincere hope that the coming year may show 
marked progress toward better organization, but above all to more achieve- 
ment in actual constructive educational work. 


Laura D. GILL, general-secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


Twenty-three candidates applied for the European fellowship this year, two 
withdrew. Of the twenty-one candidates, four graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, three from Syracuse, two from California, two from Wisconsin, two 
from Vassar College, one from Boston University, one from Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., one from Illinois, one from Minnesota, one from Nebraska, one 
from Northwestern, one from Oberlin, and one from Wesleyan. They had 
done graduate work at the Hanover Training School, at the universities of 
Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Cambridge, Oxford, Chicago, Cornell, Yale, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oberlin, Syracuse, Wesleyan, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe colleges. 

Five had specialized in English, three in history, two in modern languages, 
two in classics, two in Germanics, one in history of art, one in chemistry, one 
in sociology, one in biology, one in physiology and zeology, one in comparative 
philology and one in English literature. 

They had received nine appointments to fellowships, three in Greek, one 
in English, two in sociology, two in chemistry and one in biology. 

They had received four appointments as graduate scholars, one in Greek, 
one in history, one in English and one in biology. 

The European fellowship was awarded to Dr. Alena Blount. Dr. Blount 
received her bachelor’s degree from Wheaton College in 1886. She then 
taught six years. In 1893 she went to Cornell University, where she remained 
three years, receiving the Ph.D. degree from that institution in 1896. After 
teaching two years Dr. Blount studied comparative literature at Radcliffe 
College. As her special work for the year she undertook an arrangement of 
the Middle English Arthurian material. When she finished this, it was 
thought best she should go on with the romances produced on the continent, 
and she spent another year studying in various libraries. Of her special work 
Dr. W. H. Schofield of Harvard University writes: ‘“ Dr. Blount has had a 
very thorough scholarly training, and only needs a time of leisure to bring to 
completion a work of great value—an Onomasticon of Arthurian Romances 
for which (its preparation having some time ago been advertised in foreign 
journals), scholars abroad are looking forward with eagerness. The under- 
taking was a vast one. It required familiarity with all the languages of 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages, including Icelandic, and to some extent 
Celtic. But Miss Blount has during several years been earnestly and disin- 
terestedly devoted to it, and has completed all the necessary reading and 
accumulation of facts. She now needs entire freedom from other occupations 
in order to arrange her material and draw the broad generalization her 
unique knowledge warrants. Only in Europe can she continue her work to 
best advantage, for she must consult unprinted manuscripts inaccessible here, 
and she should have frequent conferences with certain specialists in England, 
France and Germany, of whose interest in her work I am already assured.” 
Prof. J. M. Hart of Cornell University writes: ‘‘ Nearly all of her study 
was with me personally, and was of the most searching kind. In truth it was 
more in the line of co-operation than of even graduate study in the ordinary 
sense. Since taking her degree, she has visited me frequently here and con- 
tinued her researches. In the matter of scholarship and attainments she has 
scarcely her equal among the younger set of scholars. The range of her 
reading is extraordinary, and her literary and philological judgment is equally 
sound.” Dr. Blount secured a leave of absence from her position in the State 
Normal School in Michigan and is now at work in London. 

The fellowship offered by the Woman’s Education Association of Boston 
was awarded to Mrs. Mabel Boomer Hodder. Mrs. Hodder graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1895. While teaching in the Syracuse High School 
she carried on graduate work at the university. After her marriage in 1897 
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she went to Minnesota and entered the University of Minnesota, receiving 
her master’s degree in 1898. After the death of her husband, in 1901, Mrs. 
Hodder returned to Syracuse and taught in the high school. The past year 
was spent in graduate study in history at Radcliffe College. Prof. West 
writes: “Mrs. Hodder is one of the two or three most painstaking, judi- 
cious, scientific students in historical work that I have known in many years 
of experience.” 

In the bestowal of the A. C. A. fellowship it is just to one of the candi- 
dates to state that the decision was not unanimous. 

The annual letter of inquiry sent by your chairman to your former fellows 
brings many interesting replies. Sometimes a note of discouragement is 
sounded, and the woman who has looked forward to a career of research 
finds year after year the arduous duties of the teacher crowding out the work 
of the investigator. In her eager thirst for original work, she fails to give 
herself due credit as an inspiring teacher. Miss Snow, who has done notable 
work in botanical research, sends word of a busy year spent in teaching at 
Smith College. She observes: “I am now beginning to feel that the best 
results cannot be attained either in teaching or research when the two are 
combined.” Another writes: “I am feeling more and more each year that 
teaching even more than research work is an art and a fine art as well.” 

Few changes are to be noted in the positions held by your twenty-eight 
fellows. Miss Street in addition to her high school teaching reports the 
finishing of an historical article on the Simon Cameron Indian Commission of 
1838. Miss Williams finished her paper on Julia Mamza, and it was pub- 
lished in Volume I of University of Michigan Studies, Roman Historical 
Sources and Institutions. A paper by Miss Gates appeared in the March 
eae of the Physical Review on Certain Radiation from Sulphate of 

uinine. 

Miss Hyde, in addition to her professional duties at Kansas University, 
published two papers. She spent the summer abroad visiting the universities 
of England and Scotland, and pursued research in the University of Liver- 
pool. She read a paper at the International Congress of Physiologists at 
Brussels. Miss Helen Bartlett, dean of women at Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, formerly assistant professor of German, reports that she has been 
made full professor. Miss Franklin is now teaching in the Ethical Culture 
High School in New York. She reports a salary much larger than is usual 
in such positions. (It is pleasing to learn that an ethical culture high school 
has a due regard for the material needs of a teacher.) Miss Neilson has the 
appointment of professor of general history at Mt. Holyoke College. Miss 
Ballou, professor of Latin at the University of Chicago, was engaged last year 
in work at the Vatican library, in making a complete collation of the two 
oldest manuscripts, the Palatine and the Bamberg, of the Scriptores Historiz 
Auguste. Through the friendly offices of the American ambassador in 
Rome and with the kindest interest and help of the prefect of the Vatican 
library, she was enabled to obtain from the German government a rare 
privilege, that of having the Bamberg manuscript sent down to the Vatican 
for her use there, so she was able to collate the two together. She adds: 
“It may be interesting to the members of the Alumnz Association to learn 
that a woman who is in earnest and has a definite piece of work to accom- 
plish receives the most generous and cordial treatment at the Vatican, where, 
as workers, women were once unknown, and still are rare.” Miss Ballou is 
now engaged in putting her notes in shape for publication. Miss Florence 
Fitch, who was last year instructor in philosophy and private secretary to the 
president at Oberlin, has the appointment this year at Oberlin of dean of 
college and graduate women, and associate professor of philosophy. Miss 
Frances Davenport received the Ph. D. degree, magna cum laude, from the 
University of Chicago last June. She has been appointed instructor in his- 
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tory at Vassar College for the year 1904-5, to take the place of Professor 
Baldwin who has a year’s leave of absence. 

Miss Kate Gordan, your fellow of 1903-4, spent the first semester of her 
year abroad, working under Professor Kiilpe at the University of Wurzburg, 
carrying on researches in experimental psychology. The latter part of the 
year was spent in Paris attending lectures at the Sorbonne, and in London 
at the British Museum. In April she attended the German Psychological 
Congress, held at Giessen and presented a paper, an account of her experi- 
ments in Wurzburg, entitled, “ Ueber das Gedachtniss fiir affectiv bestimmte 
Eindriicke.” She has classes this year in ethics and psychology at Mt. 
Holyoke College. Miss Louisa Holman Richardson has accepted the office 
of general secretary of the British-American Young Women’s Christian 
Association, 5 Rue de Turin, Paris. 


Bessie BRADWELL HELMER, chairman. 


REPORT OF A. C. A. REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR MAINTAINING THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S TABLE AT 
THE ZOOLOGICAL STATION AT NAPLES. 


The annual meeting was held, by invitation of President Taylor, at Vassar 
College, April 23, 1904. Your delegate represented the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz at this meeting. 

The appended report of the treasurer showed a balance of 41,560.68 in the 
treasury. Of this amount, one thousand dollars ($1,000) is to be reserved 
for the award of the prize in 1905, and five hundred dollars ($500) is to be 
sent to Naples in April, for the support of the table for 1905-1906. 

The Executive Committee announced that the table, for the summer 
months of 1904, had been awarded to Eugenia V. Metzger, instructor in 
physiology in the University of Missouri. In addition to her medical degree 
from the Woman’s Medical College of Kansas City, Dr. Metzger presented 
credentials relating to her two vears’ course of study at the University of 
Chicago. She has been engaged in the practice of medicine for five years. 

A report was presented from the Executive Committee, which showed 
that careful consideration had again been given to the question of offering 
prizes. Viewed in the light of the experience from the first prize, the com- 
mittee had seen no reasons for altering, for the present, the policy of the 
association. They unanimously recommended that a third prize of $1,000 
be announced during the current year, to be awarded in 1907, and offered 
for competition under the same conditions as had governed the announce- 
ment of the first and second prizes. 

It was voted by the General Committee to accept this recommendation, and 
to place all the arrangements for this prize in the hands of the committee 
already appointed, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr College and Dr. Lilian 
Welsh, Women’s College of Baltimore. 

The members who met first to form this association named five years as 
the natural limit of the trial period. A few votes only were then deemed 
necessary to further directly so simple an object as the collection of annual 
subscriptions of fifty dollars for a table for research. Before the second 
year was ended, however, the possibilities of wider work had opened, a more 
complete organization was effected, and the association had added to its 
title, and to its object as stated at the outset, the more general one of the 
promotion of scientific research by women. What policy would best be 
followed in order to encourage the work of women along the lines of the 
opportunities opened by the founding of the table at Naples became an ab- 
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sorbing question. The stimulus given by contact with the atmosphere of 
the station is of very real help to any qualified student. It may prove in 
many instances far to outweigh the value of the actual work accomplished. 
It was much to bear a part, however small, in aiding the financial develop- 
ment of a foundation of so much significance in the world of science, and in 
encouraging women students to seek its advantages. But it seemed possible 
with the resources at hand to do much more. The offer of the research 
prize seemed at that time the most effective way that suggested itself. The 
results have surely been encouraging in the first award, and have amply 
justified the policy adopted. It is doubtless true that neither of the young 
women whose work was honored was directly stimulated by the prize. They 
were both carrying on their research work purely for its own sake, not for 
the results that might accrue to them. But are not these of the type of woman 
to whom the highest possible encouragement should be given? The sub- 
stantial recognition of their work by the association has surely been of avail 
at this period in the career of both. The opportunity for work in this 
direction stands widely open, and it is the hope of your delegate that the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz will continue in its sympathy and generous 
support of an association that has so worthily fulfilled its aims. 
FLorENcE M. CuSHING. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


During the past year this committee has confined its work chiefly to look- 
ing out for collegiate legislation, that which pertained to incorporation and 
degree-granting power. This is in accordance with the policy, which has been 
maintained since the early days of the committee organization, when, as a 
descendant of the Committee on Endowment of Colleges it preserved and 
maintained its traditions. But from time to time it has considered the ad- 
visability of broadening the scope and making an attempt to cover the entire 
field of educational legislation. For this end it would be necessary to ap- 
point sub-committees in all of the branches, and so far as possible in all 
states where no branches exist, whose duty it should be to keep watch of 
all legislatures and to help incite and promote desirable, and to hinder un- 
desirable measures, and to report to the association through the general 
committee. In past years several of the branches have maintained inde- 
pendent Committees on Educational Legislation, which have done valuable 
work, notably in California, Illinois and Wisconsin. While the report of the 
Committee on Conference with Federated Clubs last year showed much 
activity along these lines, especially in Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio, and 
in the last-named state a representative of this committee has worked during 
the past year with other organizations in advocating the new school code 
recently adopted there. To this committee then, arises the question; if an 
attempt is made to cover the general field of educational legislation will there 
not be a danger of paralleling rather than combining forces, as the ground 
is already so well covered by other existing committees and organizations? 
And it respectfully requests that its duties may be more explicitly defined, 
and recommends that the matter be referred to the Conference Committee 
to decide. 

In Massachusetts during the past year there has been a most disheartening 
illustration of how the laws of a state may be disregarded, which has proven 
to the committee that no matter how many barriers there may be to the in- 
troduction of undesirable bills, eternal vigilance is the only safeguard. It 
may be recalled by members of the association that several years ago, at the 
instigation of your committee, a law was enacted in Massachusetts to the 
effect that whoever intends to present to the general court a petition for the 
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incorporation of a college, university, or other educational institution, with 
power to grant degrees, shall give notice of such petition by publishing a 
copy thereof in such newspaper or newspapers as the secretary of the Board 
of Education shall direct, and also on or before the first day of January 
shall deposit such a petition in the office of the secretary of the Board of 
Education with proof of publication, and he shall transmit it to the general 
court during the first week of the session. (Cf. Revised Statutes, State of 
Massachusetts, chap. 3, $$ 6 and 7.) 

In this way your committee has rested secure in the belief that if no pe- 
tition had been filed previous to the first day of January, there would be no 
legislation affecting colleges that vear. But it had “reckoned without its 
host.” During the past winter it was discovered, late in the legislative session, 
that, in utter disregard of the above statute, a petition had been presented 
with a bill to empower the Evening Law School of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association to grant degrees. Representatives of your committee 
were present at the hearing where the petition was advocated by the deans 
of the Harvard and Boston University Law Schools, members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Law School faculty and other prominent mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts bar. Although it was frankly admitted that the 
existing statute had been disregarded, the petitioners requested that it might 
be set aside in consideration of this bill. The petition was granted, the bill 
was introduced and passed both branches of the general court. We thus had 
the anomalous spectacle of a Massachusetts law school obtaining power by 
disregarding existing rules. 

Another matter in Massachusetts which came to the attention of your 
committee was a petition from Simmons Female College for “power to 
confer degrees appropriate to its courses.” Although the petition in this 
case was regularly presented, the legislative Committee on Education after a 
public hearing reported leave to withdraw. As the college was founded on 
an endowment of between two and three million dollars, and had been in 
operation a little more than a year, offering various scientific courses in 
economic and social lines, your committee did not feel to oppose the measure, 
although representatives were present at the hearing prepared to ask ques- 
tions as to the future policy of the institution and to suggest an amendment 
to the bill stating what specific degrees should be conferred. But the ground 
was so well covered by the questions of the legislative committee, and the 
outcome of the sweeping bill was so evident that your committee did not 
appear in remonstrance. 

Again in Massachusetts one other bill has demanded the attention of your 
committee which hitherto has not been reported. A certain Bible Normal 
College located in Springfield, Massachusetts, appeared before the general 
court in I90I, asking power to confer degrees. As this so-called “college” 
was maintained wholly by charitable contributions with no invested funds, as 
its faculty consisted of only seven members, and its students were admitted 
without examination, representatives of your committee in company with 
members of the State Board of Education appeared and opposed the measure. 
The petitioners were given “leave to withdraw,” and the following year the 
institution shook the dust of Massachusetts from its feet and emigrated to 
Hartford, Conn., taking refuge under the old and well-established Hartford 
Theological Seminary, where it seems to have found its appropriate place. 

These experiences show that so long as legislatures refuse to be bound by 
the acts of any previous sessions, the only safety is in an ever watchful and 
active committee to meet arising emergencies, and until public sentiment can 
be aroused to demand such legislation and insure its defence, it seems almost 
discouraging to attempt to get laws on the statute books fixing minimum 
endowments and other educational standards. 


Lucia CLapp Noyes, chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE 
WITH FEDERATED CLUBS 


The most effective line of co-operation between the branches of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz and the women’s clubs of their states or locali- 
ties seems generally to lie in the initiation or suggestion of specific forms of 
educational work by the branches, and the adoption of the suggestions by the 
federations as a definite part of their working program. Also, valuable 
statistical data can often be furnished by the association upon topics under 
discussion in the clubs, difficult investigations may be undertaken, or other 
forms of assistance offered for which the members of the association, by 
reason of special training may be particularly competent. The results of these 
efforts, when arranged in concise and usable form, can be made to contribute 
towards practical ends by other organizations of women having at command 
the experience and the resources necessary to success. There can be no doubt 
as to the practical wisdom of co-operation with other educational forces for 
the realization of a common purpose. Indeed the folly of isolation becomes 
more marked as issues are more clearly drawn and community interests take 
precedence over individual ambitions. The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
has a definite contribution to make to the educational life of a community, 
but it is not sufficient that this contribution should consist entirely of an 
intensive cultivation of soil already enriched by academic training. It should 
find a more direct entrance into the community life, through concerted action 
with others whose aims are identical, however different their traditions and 
methods may be. It is probable that as the relation between the association 
and the clubs becomes more vital, more productive of a general awakening 
throughout the locality upon educational matters, it will become less formal 
and conscious. There are already signs of this simplification of machinery 
in the interest of actual results, as some of the following reports will show. 

The Detroit Branch (Mrs. Maria D. McGraw, chairman of sub-committee 
for Michigan), has carried out in detail the plan suggested in the last annual 
report, of a study of the school system of Michigan, with special reference to 
the needs of the Detroit schools, so arranged as to enlist the services of city 
and state officials and educational experts as speakers. Although there was 
no formal alliance between the Detroit Branch and the federated clubs, 
individual club members co-operated with the branch in the arrangement and 
presentation of the programs, with the result that “the meetings were all 
largely attended, and became, after the first one, at least, semi-public affairs, 
and of great general interest.” Of the twenty-six speakers taking part in the 
programs, only four were members of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
the effort being distinctly to promote a “ citizens’ movement” in the interest 
of the schools. 

The sub-committee for Illinois (Mrs. Madeleine Wallin Sikes, chairman), 
has been somewhat quiescent since the passage of the Child Labor and School 
Attendance Laws two years ago, the latter of which increased the required 
period of school attendance from sixteen weeks to the entire school year of 
the school attended. Probably no amendment to the school laws will be 
attempted at this session of the legislature, but the year will not be spent in 
idleness. There is a direct connection between the federated clubs of Illinois 
and the Chicago Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, as the 
chairman of the Conference Committee is also chairman of the Education 
Committee of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The branch is also 
represented by two delegates in the League of Cook County Clubs, a federa- 
tion of over sixty clubs of Chicago and vicinity. One of these delegates is 
chairman of the Committee on Education of the league. Last year the 
league undertook to co-operate with the Department of Compulsory Education 
of the Chicago Board of Education by appointing volunteer agents in different 
parts of the city (especially connected with settlements) who reported cases 
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of truancy which had been overlooked by the school authorities. This was 
done with the full consent of the Department of Compulsory Education, and 
upon blanks provided for the purpose by the department. Besides correcting 
cases of truancy, the knowledge of this watchfulness on the part of the 
women’s clubs acted as a wholesome stimulus upon the Department of Com- 
pulsory Education. The organization and execution of this plan was in the 
hands of the Collegiate Alumnz delegates to the league. A strong effort will 
be made by the women’s clubs this winter to pass a bill for a State Library 
Commission, and the Chicago Branch has already been appealed to for help 
in this direction. This bill may prove to be the point of contact between the 
federated clubs of Illinois and the Chicago Branch this year. 

The Massachusetts sub-committee (Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton chair- 
man), reporting on the questions sent out last year relative to the conditions 
in elementary schools, states that answers to these questions have been re- 
ceived from almost every city and town in the Commonwealth, and from 
some of the smallest rural communities, so that the replies may be considered 
entirely representative. The conditions revealed by these inquiries show that 
administrative reforms are needed, as well as a broader educational policy in 
some respects. Shall school boards consist of members elected from wards 
or at large? Shall the superintendent nominate teachers? What should be 
the number of pupils per teacher? Shall janitors be accountable to principals? 
How can the condition of rural school buildings be improved? These are 
matters for immediate public consideration. As practical results of the co- 
operation of club women and the Association of Collegiate Alumnz in Massa- 
chusetts the following may be cited: the introduction of medical inspection 
into the schools of one city; formation of an Improvement Federation, consist- 
ing of merchants, teachers and club women, in another city, and the appro- 
priation of money by the School Board, at the instance of this federation, to 
improve sanitary conditions in the school buildings; the formation of com- 
mittees to visit schools, mass meetings and conferences in several places. The 
general effort of the Conference Committee is to make the towns “ compare 
their own conditions with those of their neighbors and with the best that 
exists in the state and out of it,” to the end that improvements may follow. 

In Missouri the sub-committee (Mrs. E. M. Shepard, chairman), has con- 
tinued the friendly relations of last year with the federated clubs. The bond 
has been further strengthened by the fact that the chairmanships of the Con- 
ference Committee and of the Education Committee of the Missouri State 
Federation of Clubs are now held by the same person. The union seems to be 
real rather than merely formal. To quote from Mrs. Shepard, “ Both or- 
ganizations have served the educational interests of the state without realizing 
the need of drawing hard and fast lines between them.” The suggested 
attempt to bring about the eligibility of women for service on school boards 
ought to meet with special response from college women. 

The sub-committee for Ohio (Professor Emma M. Perkins, chairman), 
reports an active campaign, in co-operation with the clubs of the state, to 
secure certain desired points in the new school legislation known as The Ohio 
School Code, which was enacted in the spring of 1904. The Conference 
Committee was the first body in the state to take action. Circulars were sent 
to every club, asking consideration of two points in particular, viz.: small 
boards of education elected at large instead of by wards, and the separation 
of educational from business interests in school administration. Senators and 
members of the house were interviewed; representatives of the Conference 
Committee and the clubs addressed committees of the legislature, and Pro- 
fessor Emma M. Perkins was chosen by the school principals of Cleveland to 
present their views at Columbus. The bill was passed, and though not entirely 
satisfactory, a distinct gain was made in the law with respect to the points 
mentioned. It is fair to suppose that the widespread interest in the measure 
aroused by the conference committee and the clubs contributed materially to 
the result. 
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The principle of co-operation has been amply justified by the results in- 
dicated in the foregoing reports. It might profitably be extended to many 
other states which have not yet felt the advantage of united effort for a com- 
mon cause. MADELEINE WALLIN SIKEs, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The work of this committee during the past year has been in a somewhat 
suspended condition, waiting upon the decision whether the syllabus work 
begun in 1903 should be completed. It will be remembered that a set of 
syllabi were prepared in 1902, covering the whole period from birth to the 
end of the high school age; and that early in 1903 half of these were pub- 
lished, those relating to children under six years old. They were thoroughly 
distributed, but the response to them was so slight that it has remained 
doubtful all this year whether the rest of the syllabi should be published, 
and other work of the committee has been held in abeyance till the fate of 
the present research was determined. 

It is now decided, however, that the undertaking shall be carried through; 
the unpublished syllabi will be printed and distributed at once, and at the 
same time, a fresh effort will be made to secure answers to the earlier ones, 
through branch committees. 

In reporting the general status of our child-study work, it is necessary to 
make a clear distinction between its two departments,— that of the observa- 
tion of the young child, before school age, and that of the observation of 
older children. The first type of observation, which may most properly be 
called genetic psychology, deals with the gradual development of the facul- 
ties into the full human condition. It can scarcely be forwarded at all ex- 
cept by consecutive, recorded observations. It is not possible to frame any 
series of questions to be briefly answered, without special observation, that 
will give us returns of any value. Moreover, the attitude of mind required 
for the consecutive attention and careful record, seems to be somewhat rare 
among mothers. Many of them seem, indeed, to find something repugnant 
in the idea of trying to follow and understand the evolutionary processes 
going on in the child’s mind in these early years. When we come to the 
older child, however, the child of school age, already under regular training, 
no such feeling seems to exist. Efforts to test the hearing, the color sense, 
the mental habits of school-children meet no opposition from mothers. More- 
over, at this period, when the faculties are essentially the same as in the 
adult, and the rapid processes of unfolding have ceased, there is no need 
of extended and continuous journal records, nor would they be practicable, 
after the child’s life has come to be so complex, and so far removed from the 
mother’s close observation. For this period questionnaires can be framed 
that a mother or teacher may answer without great delay or special ob- 
servation. 

Now data belonging to the first, the nursery, period have always been 
scantier than those belonging to the second,— perhaps because they are more 
arduous, perhaps because we must here depend on mothers, not on teachers, 
and their feeling of intellectual interest in the development of their own 
little ones is overshadowed and effaced by their sense of personal relation. 
In the last year, inquiries and contributions from mothers, though not alto- 
gether wanting, have been fewer than in any year since the organization of 
this committee, although the year before had brought in evidence of more 
interest than ever before. Remembering that a similar falling-off (affecting, 
however, only the Eastern States, the region most dominated intellectually 
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by Harvard) followed the remarks of Prof. Miinsterberg some years ago, de- 
crying child-study, one is certainly tempted to connect the present dry season 
with the great popularity that has been attained by Miss Daskam’s book 
ridiculing the observation and record of a baby’s development. To a student 
of this most fascinating of all departments of psychology, there cannot fail 
to be more or less that is annoying in a bright and flippant satire of this 
sort,— all the more as it comes from a college woman; but it is not likely 
that it will impede in the least the progress of real inquiry into the facts 
of genetic psychology. It is not desirable for such a study that it should be 
followed by those to whom it is only a fashion, and who are scared off by 
strictures or satire. All our material of real value relating to the young child 
comes from those who have a genuine and permanent interest in watching his 
development, unaffected by the rise and fall of the child-study fad. 

In the inquiries concerning the older child, made by the questionnaire 
method, my colleague on this committee, Dr. Theodate Smith, of Clark Uni- 
versity, has quite a different year to report. Material has never been so 
abundant, nor of so high a quality. But the best of it has been drawn from 
England, and I suspect little has been contributed by college women. Yet 
it is to be remembered that in this department of child-study, the material 
may be very widely gathered, and from comparatively untrained people; the 
questionnaire can be so framed that simple and impromptu answers will give 
the student all the data needed; the really scientific work is done here by the 
compiler, not the original observer. Dr. Smith’s papers, collaborated with 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, represent in this very scholarly work of compiling and 
digesting, a college woman’s high training; and whenever they are wholly her 
own, detached from the especial points of view of Dr. Hall, the association 
will realize better her large contribution to the scientific study of childhood. 

Our syllabi of the coming year, while addressed to college women, and 
requiring a good deal of care and intelligence in the answering, as well as in 
the compiling, will probably appeal to a larger number than those of 1903. 
The value of the results will depend on the number and fullness of the 
answers. This is not true in the case of observation of infants,——a very few 
good full journals of infant life are better than many detached answers. Our 
committee appeals to the representatives of every branch present, not to urge 
on the mothers of the branch the keeping of records, but to urge that every 
one who has kept, or is keeping such a record, of her own wish and will, 
shall communicate with our committee, and let us have use of it. But as to 
the answering of the syllabi, we do appeal to all delegates present to interest 
their own branches in the subject, and especially to secure the appointment 
of a local committee, perhaps of a single member, with whom we may com- 
municate concerning our work. 

With regard to the vacancy still existing in our committee, we repeat 
exactly what was said last year: while the present inquiry by questionnaire 
is in progress, it is not desirable to add to the committee any of our 
especially qualified members, who have researches of their own on hand, and 
who should not be asked to come in for the mere work of examining and com- 
piling data collected along lines mapped out by others. Moreover, until this 
work is done, it is desirable that the third member of this committee shall 
be within easy conferring and collaborating distance of the chairman; and 
owing to the isolated residence of the latter, no suitable third member has yet 
been found. But for this difficulty of residence, there are a hundred members 
in the association who would be admirable members of the committee, sev- 
eral who would be eminent members; and were the work before us in the 
coming year that of planning and organizing work, instead of carrying out 
what is already organized, the question of residence would have to be put 
in the background. As it is, it seems to be most judicious to ask for a re- 
newal of last year’s vote, and leave the vacancy to be filled by the committee 
itself, pending the next annual meeting. 

MILICENT SHINN, chairman. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumne 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP. 


| beg to report that, as is customary, printed circulars and application blanks 
were sent to the 22 sub-chairmen of the Membership Committee in March 
and April for distribution to the graduating classes of the colleges the 
chairmen represented. The number sent was 1,882. The number of appli- 
cation blanks returned is included in the secretary-treasurer’s report. The 
number returned to the chairman of the Membership Committee was 26 paid, 
70 unpaid. Blanks were returned in bulk from only three of the 23 colleges. 

In February the usual letter was sent to the delinquents on the general 
membership list. There were 140 who up to that time had failed to pay 
their dues. As a result of the letter all but 48 paid. These 48 remain to be 
dropped at the end of the year. 

ELIZABETH BROWN CuTTING, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON JOINT FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
A. C. A. AND COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION. 


The committee appointed by the A. C. A. to respond to the proposition of 
the College Settlements Association concerning joint fellowships with the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, after consultation with the committee of 
the College Settlements Association, made the following recommendations : 

1. That two joint fellowships of $400 each be established by the C. S. A. 
and A. C. A., requiring a contribution of $400 from each association. 

2. That these fellowships be open to graduates of any college holding cor- 
porate membership in either the C. S. A. or A. C. A. 

3. That the Committee on Award of Fellowships of the C. S. A. shall 
issue the circulars, receive applications, and nominate the holders of these 
fellowships. 

4. That these nominations must be approved by the duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the A. C. A. before the appointments can be made. 

It is understood that money for these fellowships is not to be taken from 
the treasury of the A. C. A. Further, that no gift of money shall be received 
with limitation specifying the holder of the fellowship. The fellow shall be 
in residence in a settlement and pursue some economic or sociological in- 
vestigation. This is a tentative provision pending the discussion of the sub- 
ject at the next meeting of the A. C. A. 

The action was approved by the executive officers of the A. C. A. and the 
fellowships established. 

Two hundred dollars was given by a friend of the A. C. A. and one joint 
fellowship was declared open. The Committee on Award consisting of Miss 
Elizabeth Keith Price of the A. C. A. and Mrs. George Haven Putnam of 
the C. S. A. presents, with the approval of the representatives of the A. C. A., 
the name of Miss Frances A. Kellor, holder of the first joint fellowship. 

The committee recommends to the association the continuance of sociologi- 
cal fellowships. 

Caroutne S. ATHERTON, chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ: APPOINTED TO NOMINATE THE 
HOLDER OF THE JOINT FELLOWSHIP OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZE AND THE COLLEGE SET- 
TLEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


There were six candidates for the joint fellowship or scholarship repre- 
senting five institutions; Cornell, University of Chicago, Barnard College, 
University of Wisconsin and Columbia University. With one exception the 
applicants were graduates of not more than two years’ standing, had had no 
experience in settlement work and offered the results of no original in- 
vestigation. 

By the unanimous choice of the Committee on Award, the fellowship was 
awarded to Miss Frances Kellor, who was graduated from the Cornell 
College of Law in 1897. She was a graduate student in sociology and 
economics in Chicago University in 1898 to 1903, scholar in the School of 
Philanthropy of New York, summer of 1902, and fellow of the College Settle- 
ments Association for 1902-1904. For two years she has been working on an 
investigation of employment agencies in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, and as a practical outcome of her investigations a bill to 
regulate employment agencies has been passed by the New York State Legis- 
lature in the spring of 1904. She has offered two pieces of original research, 
the first published by the Macmillan Company in 1901, entitled, Experimental 
Sociology, being a study of methods of investigation of delinquents and their 
treatment, together with such suggestions for prevention of criminality as 
has resulted from it. The second piece is to be published this fall by Putnam’s, 
entitled, The Employment Office. She takes up the methods of securing the 
work, conditions of employment, character of office, with the legislation and 
experiments. She proposes for her work for the ensuing year the Study of 
Household Work. At present a Central Committee has been formed repre- 
senting the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston, the House- 
keepers’ Alliance of Philadelphia, the League of Home Economics, the Col- 
lege Settlements Association, the Consumers’ League, and the Women’s 
Municipal League of New York. The committee directs the investigations, 
determines expenditures and co-operates with other associations in securing 
legislation. She proposes to open a bureau of information in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, from which trained investigators can be sent, and to 
which answers to specific questions can be returned. They propose to study 
the sources of labor in the household, means of securing positions, conditions 
under which household work is done and compensation and experiments in 
co-operating. From time to time, bulletins will be issued, reliable informa- 
tion will be furnished and lectures provided for clubs, and in addition such 
co-operation as seems wise will be given in securing legislation. 

ELIZARETH KEITH PRICE. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO FORMULATE INSTRUCTIONS TO 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Your committee to formulate instructions to the Nominating Committee, 
appointed in accordance with the vote of the association taken at Milwaukee 
would report as follows: 

A few preliminary considerations should be presented upon which must 
be based a decision as to the method selected in the choice of officers for 
any period of the association’s activity. 
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1. The membership of the association is a scattered one, making wide ac- 
quaintance among the members difficult, and attendance upon the annual 
meetings necessarily irregular. There can, therefore, rarely be intelligent 
choice of officers based on personal acquaintance. 

2. The interests of the association, each of which should be duly and 
none disproportionately represented on our biennial tickets, are very varied. 
There should be considered the corporate members,—the colleges and uni- 
versities, not all of which can be represented on a single ticket, and no one 
of which should, therefore, have several representatives. There are the units 
of local activity, the branches. These are represented by their own officers; 
and it is well to have such other of the general officers as belong to branches 
chosen with due regard to the other interests to be conserved. Then, there 
are the general geographical divisions. While the association has in it noth- 
ing sectional, it is inevitable that the needs of those of our members who are 
working under the conditions of separation and distance which prevail on 
the Pacific Slope or struggling with the problem of higher education in the 
South should differ from the needs of those who live in the New England 
or Middle West communities. And, however excellent as individuals, the 
candidates presented might be, a list of officers must be inadequately and 
unfortunately chosen in which not all these interests are duly represented. 

3. Again, the nature and work of the association have little in them to call 
for the ordinary political considerations in selection of its officers. There 
is no patronage, the duties to be performed are arduous and require more 
time than many of the members can bestow. It is, therefore, a delicate and 
difficult undertaking for the Nominating Committee to select, from among 
those upon whom the association would gladly bestow any honor in its gift, 
the members who are free at that particular time to serve the association. 

4. It is, however, highly desirable that there be the largest possible op- 
portunity for expression of opinion and desire on the part of the members 
of the association. 

5. It is always understood that nominations from the floor are in order. 

Your committee would, therefore, recommend that the Nominating Com- 
mittee be instructed: 

1. To solicit from each branch suggestions as to possible nominees and 
as to interests to be represented upon the ticket. 

2. From the names thus suggested and from those known by the members 
of the committee to be competent, to draw up a single ticket, to be presented 
to the association after obtaining from each person named an expression of 
her willingness to serve; provided that if twenty-five members of the associa- 
tion representing two or more branches present the name of any member 
for a given office, that name shall be added by the committee to the ticket 
prepared by them. 

3. To prepare the ticket so that a copy may be furnished each member of 
the association with the notice of the annual meeting. 

Your committee recognizes that there is an apparent gain in democratic 
form derived from the presentation of a double or triple ticket; but believes 
that this gain is apparent rather than real, in that it sacrifices to the seemingly 
greater opportunity for choice as to individuals a due presentation of in- 
terests. And your committee suggests that all that can be gained by wider 
range of choice in having several tickets presented can be really secured by 
having the Nominating Committee chosen directly by the association. Your 
committee would, therefore, recommend that the Nominating Committee be 
elected as follows: one of the three members shall be elected at the an- 
nual meeting intervening between each election of officers, to serve for a 
term of six years, the choice being made by the association from among 
nominations made by’ the executive committee supplemented of course by 
nominations from the ‘floor. 


S. B. BRECKINRIDGE, chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CODIFICATION. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held at Milwaukee Nov. 5, 
1903, it was voted that the votes of this association now in force govern- 
ing the action of this association and of the Executive Committee be collected 
under subject and date and be printed as the standing rules of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz: and further voted that a committee of three 
on codification of resolutions governing policy and methods of procedure 
be appointed by the three executive officers. 

The committee thus appointed began work promptly, but owing to the 
resignation of the chairman, consequent delay in reorganization of the com- 
mittee, and the mass and condition of the material to be collected and con- 
sidered, its task could not be completed this year. Reports of the proceedings 
of the association from Oct. 23, 1891, to Oct. 27, 1898, do not appear in 
the written records of the secretary, and the association does not possess 
a complete file of its own registers and reports. The early records em- 
bracing discussions and remarks are voluminous, often lack dates, and actual 
votes are in no way made conspicuous. Loose sheets of addenda were 
found, the proper place for the insertion of which it was difficult to deter- 
mine, and the first three books were unpaged. All transactions for the past 
twenty-two years were carefully read and a card catalogue of important 
votes was made under subject and date, with numerous cross-references, 
votes passed by the Executive Committee being so designated. The whole 
filed in one alphabet forms a dictionary catalogue. In the making of this, 
advice was sought from library experts at Albany and elsewhere, and most 
of the cards were written by women of library training. Disregarding the 
obviously ephemeral and trivial votes, and assuming that the adoption of a 
new constitution does away with all previous ones, the number of votes still 
to be considered as in force or bearing on methods of procedure is sur- 
prisingly large. The catalogue in its present form consists of 302 cards, the 
printing of which would be both expensive and inadvisable. It was found 
that in the majority of cases the association had acted consistently in its 
rulings and methods of procedure, but the exceptions served to show the 
need for the adoption of a manual of parliamentary practice. With such 
a manual the mechanism of the association would be simplified and much 
special legislation done away with. 

The committee recommends that the card catalogue be kept in its present 
form to serve as a source of information to various committees: 

That Robert’s (or another’s) Rules of Order be adopted to cover all par- 
liamentary matters not provided for in the present constitution and by-laws: 

That the association appoint a standing Parliamentary Committee: 

That the Committee on Codification be discontinued and its work trans- 
ferred to a Parliamentary Committee. 

Jesse F. WHEELER, chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 


Members present at the twenty-third annual meeting. 

General officers: President, Mrs. Philip Moore; Vice-Presidents, Miss 
Florence Cushing, Mrs. William Trelease, Mrs. George H. Noyes, Miss 
Anna Palen, Miss Marion Talbot; General Secretary, Miss Laura Drake 
Gill; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke. 

General members: Miss W. C. Johnson, Miss Clara G. Jones, Miss K. P. 
Jones, Miss A. K. Peterson. 

Boston Branch: President, Miss Caroline J. Cook; delegates, Mrs. S. B. 
Pearmain, Miss Pendleton, Mrs. R. H. Richards. 

California Branch: Delegate, Mrs. Warren Cheney. 

Chicago Branch: President, Miss Grace Jackson; delegates, Miss Winifred 
Crowell, Mrs. F. A. Helmer, Mrs. Henry H. Hilton, Miss Harriet Holmes, 
Miss Lorena King, Mrs. Lewis M. Norton, Mrs. George C. Sikes, Mrs. T. D. 
Sperling, Miss Marion Talbot. 

Columbus* Branch: President, Mrs. George Knight; delegate, Miss Jane 
Zurmehly. 

Detroit Branch: Delegates, Mrs. Thomas S. McGraw, Miss Marietta S. 
Warner. 

Central Illinois Branch: President, Mrs. Morgan Brooks; delegate, Miss 
Katherine Sharp. 

Indiana Branch: Vice-President, Miss Mary B. Breed. 

Iowa Branch: Delegates, Mrs. Eugene D. Burbank, Miss Edna L. Hooley. 

Kansas City Branch: President, Mrs. Hugh Ward; delegates, Miss Barstow, 
Miss Martha Criley, Miss Marie Goodman. 

Milwaukee Branch: President, Mrs. George Chamberlain; delegates, Miss 
Minna C. Denton, Miss Mary B. Peterson, Miss Susan Titsworth, Miss 
Rosalie Winkler. 

Nebraska Branch: President, Mrs. Frank H. Woods. 

New York Branch: President, Miss Katherine S. Woodward. 

Eastern New York Branch: President, Miss E. Helen Hannahs. 

Western New York Branch: President, Mrs. Louis W. Simpson. 

Philadelphia Branch: Delegates, Miss Anna Palen, Miss Jessie Pyle. 

Pittsburg Branch: Delegate, Mrs. E. P. Couse. 

Rhode Island Branch: President, Miss Alice M. Howland; delegate, Mrs. 
G. C. Newell. 


Saint Louis Branch: President, Mrs. William Trelease; delegates, Miss Alma 
Baumgarten, Miss Laura Franklin, Miss Hilda Meisenbach. 

Virginia Branch: President, Mrs. Albert H. Tuttle. 

Washington Branch: President, Mrs. L. B. Swormstedt. 

General officers, 8; presidents of branches, 14; delegates, 34; general mem- 
bers, 4. 


Epitu E. SouTHeEr, chairman. 
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REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES. 
The following reports are arranged in the alphabetic order of the branches: 


The Ann Arbor Branch has held eight meetings for social and business 
purposes. The work has been carried on in the same lines as last year. 
Various subjects have been presented at the meetings, resulting, as the 
executive committee hoped, in continued interest and activity. 

At the February meeting Professor Roth, of the Department of Forestry 
of the University of Michigan, was the guest of the branch. As a result of 
the interest stimulated, a committee was formed to act in conjunction with 
other women’s clubs in the state in promoting intelligence and law on the 
matter of forest preservation. 

The Committee on Civil Service Reform has presented this subject before 
the history section of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, and to the senior 
women students of the university, with prospective good results in systematic 
instruction in the high schools of the state next year. The branch gave four 
prizes to as many high school pupils for essays on The Merit System. This 
work seems to the committee to be decidedly worth while. A Committee on 
Domestic Economy has recently been appointed. At the annual meeting in 
May the branch held a banquet, at which the representatives of the different 
institutions gave very enjoyable reminiscences. The election of officers fol- 
lowed. 


The Boston Branch has held five meetings and two conferences. The first 
two meetings were devoted chiefly to business. In January several educa- 
tional experts were invited to discuss The College Graduate in the Ele- 
mentary School. The February meeting was held at Denison House to 
observe the workings of the College Settlement classes, and realize more 
fully the need of trained workers. The April conference was devoted to 
Organized Industries of the Home, Established and Carried on by College 
Women. Miss Sarah Wentworth told about the school lunches supplied by 
the N. E. Kitchen. Miss Mary White gave a paper on The Sunshine Laundry, 
and a director of the Household Aid Association told of the aim and methods 
of that society. A paper by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards considered the general 
problem of household industries outside the home and showed what re- 
mained to be done to make them business successes. Another conference gave 
an opportunity to hear Mr. T. F. Borst, forestry expert, speak of How to 
Manage a Forest. At our annual meeting, Miss Gill, general secretary, spoke 
of The Relation of the Branches to the General Association. 

The Committees on Education, Forestry, College Settlements, Home Eco- 
nomics have continued their activities, and a new group have formed a Com- 
mittee on Peace, with special reference to the International Peace Congress 
to be held in Boston. Our membership list now records 334, showing a loss 
of 36 members. 


The California Branch has spent a profitable year, and has held monthly 
meetings, each of which was preceded by a luncheon, to which some one in- 
terested in the line of the afternoon’s address was invited as guest of honor. 
At Thanksgiving an old-fashioned harvest feast was given, and in the holidays 
a Christmas frolic occurred. 

The serious purpose of the branch was not forgotten, however. Our study 
and work were along lines suggested by the history, development and present 
problems of the state of California. Dr. Shuey, representing the Committee 
on Co-Education, read a valuable paper on that subject; Mrs. Gould gave us 
the benefit of her study of libraries, as observed in the principal cities of the 
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state. Miss Jessie Watson, our delegate to the Local Council of Women’s 
Clubs, and Miss Bridgman have done remarkable work on the localization 
of public schools and the establishment of municipal social centres. In the 
line of home economics a beginning has been made. A system like the Boston 
plan has been followed, and the lists have been open to women seeking em- 
ployment. Not least in interest were the observations of Miss Katherine 
Adams on The Dairies of San Francisco. 


The Chicago Branch has held seven regular meetings. During the year a 
discussion of Special Training for Philanthropic Work was carried on by 
Miss Julia Lathrop and Prof. C. R. Henderson; Dean Marion Talbot gave 
a report of the convention of the A. C. A. at Milwaukee; Prof. Zeublin ad- 
dressed us upon the subject of School Extension; Prof. Triggs spoke upon 
Wm. Morris and his Work. We have held our annual reception to the high 
school seniors as in previous years, having come to regard this as a bit of 
educational work of increasing importance. 

The chief work brought to completion is that of the Committee on Employ- 
ment, Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, chairman. The results of this committee’s 
work have been embodied in a pamphlet, entitled Public and Social Service 
as Vocations for College Women, Together with a Statement of Preparatory 
Professional Courses Offered by the Colleges Belonging to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. This pamphlet was sent to members of the A. C. A. 
with the announcement of the annual meeting of 1904. 


The Colorado Branch can report a successful year. The meetings were 
well attended and the members became well acquainted. The eight monthly 
meetings included in their programs a discussion of the advisability of 
making home economics a regular part of women’s college courses; a lecture 
on Good Values and one on Political Economy given by Denver professors; 
and a dramatic meeting at which the ever-delightful She Stoops to Conquer 
was excellently given by the younger members before a large audience. 
The play was presented in collaboration with the Wellesley Club and the per- 
formance netted some $175. It is the intention of the Colorado Branch to 
use this money as a beginning for a loan fund or scholarship fund for college 
girls. As further practical work this branch pays $35 a year for a director- 
ship in Neighborhood House, a social settlement maintained chiefly by the 
churches. The branch also furnishes yearly a box of fifty good books for 
the State Traveling Library Association, an enterprise carried on by the 
Denver Club women and one that proves a great boon to the small towns 
of the state. The year closed with forty-two paid members and an average 
attendance of thirty at the meetings. During the coming year we expect to 
bring our membership up to sixty, as a number of recent graduates have re- 
turned to the city. It is our intention to devote six of our meetings to the 
study of practical government as exemplified in our own state. It is with 
great regret that we are forced to let the St. Louis meeting go by with no 
representatives from Colorado present, as we need, more than anything else 
perhaps, a sense of closer relation with the national organization. 


Columbus Branch.— Our first year’s work has been entirely social. The 
first meeting of the year was held on November 14, in the ladies’ rooms 
of the Columbus Club, where luncheon was served. The luncheon was fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. First the secretary read the letter from the 
secretary-treasurer of the association, which stated that the Columbus Branch 
had been recognized at the annual meeting of the A. C. A. held in Milwaukee 
the preceding week. Plans for the serious work to be undertaken by the 
branch were discussed during the afternoon, but those proposed did not meet 
with the approval of the members. It was decided to appoint two permanent 
committees of the branch; 1, a Social Committee, to arrange for all social 
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meetings and entertainments; 2, a Work Committee, to look into plans for 
some civic or educational work to be undertaken. During Christmas week 
the members of the branch met at tea all those undergraduates of the colleges 
eligible to the A. C. A. who were home for the vacation, as well as all former 
students of these colleges and universities who happened to be in the city. 
On April 16, the branch presented Maeterlinck’s Intruder before an audience 
of 500 women in the chapel of the Ohio State University. After the play, 
which was creditably given, there was an informal reception in University 
Hall. On June 11, at the annual meeting of the branch, the election of of- 
ficers took place, the question of sending delegates to the meeting of the 
A. C. A. in St. Louis was discussed, and the delegates were appointed. 
When the meeting adjourned, tea was served. It is expected that the work 
committee will present plans at a meeting early in the fall. 


The Connecticut Branch has held nine meetings during the past year; 
eight in New Haven and one in Hartford. The Hartford meeting brought 
together many alumnz who are not members of the branch but whom the 
branch hoped to interest in the educational work it has undertaken through- 
out Connecticut. 

The activities of the branch during the past year have been manifested in 
various ways. Special committees for carrying on work assigned by the 
general association have been appointed. The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow- 
ship Committee solicited contributions from individual members, thereby 
raising $43.50 for the fellowship fund. Another committee was formed to 
consider an amendment to Article V of the association’s by-laws. Its recom- 
mendations were submitted by the delegate at the annual meeting in No- 
vember, together with-her report on the condition and progress of the branch. 
The Committee on Civil Service Reform, formed at the suggestion of the 
Western New York Branch, thoroughly investigated local conditions of civil 
service and reported that such a committee was unnecessary in this locality. 

The education work begun last year by an investigation into public school 
systems of Connecticut is being vigorously pursued, though practical results 
in the way of reform cannot yet be looked for. The branch is also co- 
operating with women’s clubs, along educational lines, by sending delegates 
to the Woman’s Council of Education. 

A girls’ club has been successfully started in the Lowell House Settlement 
by members of the branch. The meetings of the year have been delightfully 
social, being held at the homes of various members. They have included two 
dramatic performances, a tea—given by members of the Yale Graduate 
Club, book reviews and a reception to new members. 


Detroit Branch.— Five of the nine meetings were given to a study of the 
public school system of Michigan. The meetings were open to the public, 
and the attendance of outsiders was large. Addresses were given by prom- 
inent educators in our state. University regents, city aldermen, librarians, 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, members of the School Board and others, men 
and women, took part in the discussions. The aim of these meetings was to 
arouse an intelligent interest in the origin, development, present condition 
and future outlook of our Michigan system of schools. Encouragement was 
given us by the Detroit Municipal League, the city press and church clubs. 

Four social meetings were held for members only: two, at the home of 
our president; one, at which delightful reports of the annual A. C. A. meet- 
ing in Milwaukee were given; and finally, the annual banquet in May. 


The Central Illinois Branch during the year 1903-1904 has met once a 
month from September to May. The September, October, and November 
meetings had to do largely with the work of Neighborhood House as our 
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settlement is called. In October, the branch met at Neighborhood House, 
and after the work of the different committees had been attended to, enjoyed 
a social hour with Mrs. Stowers, the head resident. The program of the 
December meeting was a comparison of entrance requirements of a number 
of colleges. In January we had a report from several members on work 
done for advanced degrees. The February meeting was given up to business. 
We decided to form a Settlement Association in order that more money might 
be raised for Neighborhood House. At the March meeting, the branch enter- 
tained its friends at Prof. C. W. Rolfe’s home. Prof. Thomas Oliver of the 
University of Illinois addressed the company on Student Life in Heidelberg. 
The senior girls of the university were received by the branch at the April 
meeting. The annual luncheon was held after the May meeting when 
officers for next year were elected. Our membership now numbers 38. 


The Indiana Branch during the year 1903-1904 has had forty members. 
There has been an informal social meeting on the first Saturday of every 
month. Down-town parlors were selected for these occasions so that mem- 
bers from out of Indianapolis could conveniently come in for at least a short 
time. Knowing that a welcome awaited them there at that time members 
from a distance arranged their trips to the city accordingly. 

We have had four formal meetings. In November Miss Hazard came to 
us after the annual meeting of the A. C. A. and Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
entertained the branch and its guest of honor. In January Miss Julia Harri- 
son Moore acted as hostess for the meeting when Dr. Solomon C. Dickey 
explained the origin and plans for the new Technical Institute and Trade 
School that is to be opened this autumn. At the April meeting when the 
branch was entertained by Mrs. Corinne Campbell Eaglesfield, we decided to 
give our attention and energies to promoting the interests of women in the 
Technical Institute. In June we gave a garden party in the Institute grounds 


to interest people in the school. At our closing meeting the officers were re- 
elected. 


The Iowa Branch has no great achievements to record, yet we believe that we 
have made some substantial progress during the first year of our existence, 
although in membership we have gained but one. We have had three standing 
committees: an Education Committee, a Library Committee and a Committee 
to Work for Legislation against Child Labor. 

The Education Committee has taken some pains to investigate educational 
standards existing throughout the state, and especially at the State Uni- 
versity; it has also offered co-operation to the State Teachers’ Association to 
secure a minimum wage law for the benefit of the public school teachers of 
the state. 

The Library Committee is in close touch with the State Library Commis- 
sion, and has offered co-operation in the collection of magazine material for 
the small libraries, in the circulation of the traveling library, and in any other 
matter in which the A. C. A. members, individually or as a state organization, 
may be useful. 

But the achievement of which we are most justly proud, is the splendid 
and effective work done by our Child Labor Committee at the last session 
of our state legislature. To be sure, the bill drafted by our committee, with 
the assistance of the best legal experts, did not pass, but it lacked but one 
vote, and is almost sure to go through at the next session, thanks to the 
vigorous educational campaign carried on by our committee, especially its 
chairman, Miss Schaffner, and our president, Mrs. Bailey, in co-operation with 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The past year has demonstrated the necessity of a standing committee on 
membership, and such a committee was established at our annual meeting. 
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Our membership is so scattered over the state that it seems impracticable to 
meet oftener than once a year. This year our annual meeting occurred in 
September, but we then voted to hold the next meeting in May. 

The Iowa Branch refused to indorse the action of the Western Massachu- 
setts a. recommending the division of the magazine fund to the fellow- 
ship fund. 


The Kansas City Branch is going on with the work of the last few years, 
supporting a scholarship at the University of Kansas and raising the funds 
by means of parlor Lenten lectures. More interest than ever before was 
manifested in this course last spring and the lectures were most successful 
both from a financial and educational point of view. Last February we had 
the pleasure of entertaining the national president, Mrs. Moore, whose visit 
occasioned much enthusiasm as well as inspiration. 


The Western Massachusetts Branch closes its fourth year with a member- 
ship of seventy-six, which is a gain of three members over last year. During 
the year, ten members have resigned, and thirteen new members have joined. 
The branch has held five meetings in all during the year. The first one was 
held in Seelye Hall, Northampton, in September. The business meeting was 
followed by an informal reception. In November a business meeting was 
held in the library of the High School in Springfield. The third meeting was 
held in the rooms of the Women’s Club in Springfield in March. Miss Gill, 
general secretary of the association, was the guest of the branch. At the 
business meeting she gave a talk on the aspects of the work of the association 
which are of interest chiefly to members. The meeting was then thrown 
open to guests, and Miss Gill spoke on the problems of general public interest 
with which the association is dealing. After Miss Gill’s talk, she and the 
officers of the branch received the guests. In May a business meeting was 
held in the parlors of the Hotel Hamilton in Holyoke. The regular annual 
meeting of the branch was held in the Dwight Art Building at South Hadley 
in June. At the meeting the report of the secretary-treasurer for the year 
was read and approved. The branch last year voted to make the offices of 
president and secretary-treasurer two year, instead of one year offices. The 
business meeting was followed by an informal reception. 

The branch has this year, as previously, laid chief stress upon its social 
function, that of promoting intercourse among the college women of this 
region, and facilitating the discussion of problems of general interest to col- 
lege women. The questions of the general policy of the association, especially 
with reference to the new standards for admission of institutions, have 
aroused special interest. No definite sociological work, and no independent 
investigations have seemed possible among a set of women so fully occupied 
with professional careers. 


The Milwaukee Branch reports a year of increased membership and in- 
terest. The Program Committee decided to put the meetings into the hands 
of various members of the branch instead of inviting speakers from away as 
heretofore. The result has been more than satisfactory. The October meet- 
ing held at the home of the president, Mrs. Thorsen, was essentially a business 
meeting, being the first one of the year and the last one before the convention, 
but was followed by a reception to old and new members. In November the 
Milwaukee Branch entertained the Association of Collegiate Alumnz at its 
annual meeting. This meeting proved not only a success itself, but succeeded 
in arousing interest among the members of our branch. The December 
meeting held at the University Settlement House was both entertaining and 
instructive. Mr. Jacobs, the warden, talked on What the Settlement is Doing 
for the City. The members of the Woman’s Club of the settlement served 
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refreshments. In January the branch was entertained at the home of Miss 
Winkler, where, after a short business meeting, there followed a delightful 
piano recital. Mrs. Greene entertained the branch in February. Miss Tits- 
worth who had the discussion in charge invited Dr. Judson Titsworth, Mr. 
Jeremiah Quinn and Rabbi Meyer to discuss the subject of Moral and Re- 
ligious Instruction in the Public Schools. This same question was scheduled 
for the April meeting which was in the hands of the Educational Committee. 
As these gentlemen dwelt for the most part upon the religious phase, the 
Educational Committee gave their attention especially to the ethical side of the 
question. In March Miss Kummel and Mrs. Williams were leaders in a 
debate on the question: Resolved that domestic science should form a part 
of the college curriculum. The meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. 
Noyes. The May meeting closed up the year. Reports of the Standing Com- 
mittees and of the secretary and secretary-treasurer were read, and the 
annual election was held. The branch has been represented by a delegate to 
the Children’s Betterment League. The Social Settlement Committee has been 
able to render some material help to the University Settlement as well as to 
maintain a class at the Mission Kindergarten. In addition to voluntary sub- 
scriptions to the committee, the branch turned over to this committee the sur- 
plus of the convention fund. 

The Minnesota Branch has held its five regular meetings at the homes of 
members. The committees have furnished the programs or have secured 
speakers from the university faculty. Prof. McVey and Prof. James ad- 
dressed us on economic and educational topics; Mrs. Harlow Gale spoke on 
Child Study. Our own members have given very interesting papers on Do- 
mestic Science Schools and The Librarian’s Profession. Our members assisted 
the Woman’s League of the university in giving a carnival to raise money 
toward a fund for the long-hoped-for campus. Our April meeting was a re- 


ception for the senior girls. The Committee on Occupations for College 
Graduates gave the program. 


The Muskegon Branch has held meetings the first Saturday of every month. 
At our first meeting after the convention of the A. C. A. in Milwaukee, our 
president, Mrs. Campbell, gave a report of the convention, and a general dis- 
cussion followed. The other meetings were passed in reading, each hostess 
selecting the subject for her own meeting. [This branch has since disbanded 
owing to lack of the required number of members.] 


The Nebraska Branch has held nine regular meetings during the year. At 
each meeting a single paper and discussion were presented in order that the 
social feature might be emphasized. At two of the later meetings the subject 
for discussion was The Social Needs and Conditions among our University 
Girls. The University of Nebraska has grown so rapidly in the last few 
years that it has been difficult to realize all the needs at once. Just now there 
is a strong and growing feeling among faculty, alumnz and patrons that there 
is great need for better home and social conditions, especially among the 
university girls. There has never been a dormitory system here, the students 
having rooms in private houses through the city. But recently the demand 
for satisfactory rooms has far exceeded the supply, with the result that 
students have been obliged to accept poor accommodations, with very few 
home privileges attached. The discussion of the subject proved most inter- 


esting and the branch hopes to make work along this line its special work for 
the future. 


The New York Branch has held three meetings. At the autumn meeting, 
held at Barnard College, Prof. Jas. H. Robinson of Columbia University, spoke 
on Common Sights in Japan. The winter meeting was held at the College 
Settlement and Rev. Anna G. Spencer lectured upon New Professions Open to 
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Women. At the spring meeting held at Dr. Sachs’s School, Pres. Henry Le 
Favour gave an address upon the Work of Simmons College. 

We have enrolled 27 new members during the year, but 41 have dropped 
out, so our number is now a little less than 200. 


The Central N. Y. Branch has held four quarterly meetings during the year 
1903-4. The annual meeting and luncheon was held at The Yates Octo- 
ber 3, 1904. Officers were elected. The second meeting was held at the home 
of the president, Miss Allis. After the usual business was transacted, a very 
interesting talk was given by Mrs. De Merrit on her experiences in settlement 
work in New York City. At the third meeting, the address of the afternoon 
was made by Dean Gill of Barnard. The branch was well represented, and 
much interested in her explanation of the work and organization of the 
A. C. A. A tea for the seniors of Syracuse University took the place of the 
fourth meeting. It was then decided to hold the annual election of officers in 
June instead of October. Beside the annual election, reports of committees 
were also made. The Fiction Club has for two years past resolved itself into 
a study and travel club. The last year was spent in Switzerland and Ger- 
many. The Municipal Committee has been working against the continuance 
of the soft coal smoke nuisance and in favor of other sanitary reforms. The 
Philanthropic Committee reports work along the line of study of child labor 
and the laws that govern it. 

The branch has contributed to the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund, 
and also to vacation play grounds in its own city. 


The Eastern New York Branch has held seven meetings during the year. 
Among the guests of honor who have spoken for us are Rev. J. J. Lawrence, 
an English clergyman, who discussed the English Education Bill; Mr. John 
Palmer Gavit, a former resident of the Chicago Commons, who spoke on The 
Point of View in Settlement Work; Mrs. Mary Boomer Page of Gertrude 
House, Chicago, who chose as her topic The Application of Froebel’s Prin- 
ciples to Social Conditions; and Miss Laura Gill, general secretary of the 
A. C. A. who talked informally about the work of the association in the past 
and its aims in the future. To share the pleasure and profit of these meetings 
we have invited the Albany Kindergarten Association, the College Clubs of 
Schenectady and Troy and many men and women interested in educational 
and philanthropic work. The March meeting took the form of an informal 
reception for the girl students in Albany preparing for college and the under- 
graduates at home for the spring vacation. The rooms were decorated with 
college flags and each college represented in the branch had a table covered 
with pictures, publications and souvenirs to show the guests. In January a 
small club of working girls was started in the South End of the city under 
the direction and leadership of the branch members, and from this have grown 
a mothers’ club, a boys’ club, a younger girls’ club and a course of lectures 
for working boys and girls of that section. It has been decided to transfer 
= work to another part of the city and open a reading and club room in the 
all 

Our records show a slight decrease in numbers, but a larger percentage of 
resident and working members, and the attendance at our meetings has in- 
creased, so we feel we are growing. 


The Southern New York Branch has had a successful year. Two large 
entertainments were given for the purpose of raising money to be loaned to 
deserving students in college. In December, Ruth McEnery Stuart gave a 
reading, and in May, Mr. Fredk. Bancroft of Boston lectured on Irish Songs 
and Songwriters. These affairs were pleasing and profitable. Funds were 
secured by various other means and the branch was able to loan rather large 
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sums to four students, two at Smith, one at Cornell, one at Vassar. Without 
aid these girls could not have been at college. 

The branch membership list has been longer this last year than during any 
previous one, the meetings have been held regularly, and enthusiasm has been 
shown in the work of the branch. 


The Western New York Branch wishes to report a new year’s work begun 
enthusiastically. Seven members have been added to our list, making a total 
present membership of 81. 

The créche which we maintain is proving its worth by caring for a steadily 
increasing number of children. This growth, however, increases our expense 
proportionately, and last year it was necessary to raise $1,600 to maintain the 
creche. This amount was raised in two ways,—by subscription and by a 
lunch-room scheme. For two weeks some of the college women of the branch 
both cooked and served luncheons in a pleasant new down-town store, which 
was furnished with things we were commissioned to sell. The luncheon was 
a success both gastronomically and financially. This may be interesting to 
other ‘“ women who spend.” 

The Educational Legislation Committee is still at work and at the request 
of several principals of manual schools it petitioned the legislature for an 
increased appropriation for manual schools. The increase was granted and the 
branch claims some of the credit. 

The créche and the legislature work have kept the branch busy during the 
past year, and we are full of new ideas for the future. 


The Ohio Branch has held four meetings. At the first, held in December, 
we were given, as in former years, an account of the annual meeting of the 
general association held in Milwaukee. In this way, we keep in touch with the 
plans and work of the association, even if we are not privileged to attend its 
annual meeting. At this meeting, the graduates of the College for Women of 
the preceding June were invited, and to our last, the senior class, with the 
purpose of interesting the students both before and after their graduation in 
this association. Our speakers have been Miss Keeler, on The Enjoyment of 
Nature; Mrs. Jas. R. Hopley, ex-president of the Ohio Federation of Clubs, 
on The Part Taken by Women in the History and Development of Ohio; 
and Mrs. S. B. Sneath, president of the federation, on Coilege Women and 
Citizenship. Our interest in the Ohio Federated Clubs has been fostered by 
the Committee on Conference, made up of three members from that club and 
three from the Ohio Branch, working upon the School Code question. 

The joint committee sent out a circular letter to every club in the state, 
urging that every senator and legislator be communicated with and made to 
understand the desires of the women of this state concerning state legislation. 
Thousands of letters were received by the members of senate and house in 
consequence of these committee letters. Professor Emma M. Perkins, chair- 
man of the Ohio Branch, A. C. A. Committee, with Mrs. J. W. Bashford, of 
Delaware, appeared by invitation before the Committees in School Legislature 
of both the senate and house of Columbus, Ohio, in March. They spoke three 
times, urging the passage of the bill embodying the principal features that 
were secured in final enactment of the School Code for Ohio. The chairman 
of the committee, Miss Perkins, was honored by an invitation from the eighty 
principals of the Cleveland schools, to speak as their representative before both 
houses in case a final hearing could be secured. The committee feels that 
good work was done, in as much as a new School Code for Ohio makes it 
optional with cities as to whether they will have large or small Boards of 
Education; whether they will have a business manager as director, or not; 
and whether they will elect members of the Board of Education, at large or 
by wards. This committee is held over for the coming year in order to take 
up similar work in case it is needed. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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$3.50 and up per week. 
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$600; 17 scholarships of $300. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
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Branch, Educational Committee, Larriria M. Conarp, Chatrman. 


LELAND STA? 
sity, Ps 


Co-educatior 


$27 per mont 
$20 to $30 p 


Free to resid 
graduate | 
dent regu 
year; spec 
year. 

M.A., Ph.D. 


In engineeri 


a. Examinat 
dation fro 


Students ov 
proof of al 


Advanced v 
Seaside La 


One, by pers 
Mrs. Stanf 


None. 


+ Number of women limited to 500. 


legiate Alumnae, 1904. 


LAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVER- 
sity, PALO ALTO, CAL. 


-educational.t 


per month for women. 
) to $30 per month. 


ee to residents of state and all 
rraduate students. Non-resi- 
lent regular students $20 a 
year; special students $30 a 
year. 

A., Ph. D. 


engineering. 


Examination. b. Recommen- 
lation from approved schools. 


idents over 21 


or and showing 
roof of ability. 


vanced work in 


biology at 
seaside Laboratory. 


e, by personal appointment of 
Mrs. Stanford. 


me, 


Mass. Inst. or TECHNOLOGY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Co-educational. 


| 
| 


No dormitories. 
$7 to $8 per week. 


$250. 


M.S8., Ph. D. 


8. B. granted for course in archi- 
tecture, biology, chemistry. 
physics, geology, etc. 


a. Examination. b. Certificate 
of College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. 


Teachers and persons of mature 
age, upon proof of ability. 


Summer school. 


Indefinite number to needy stu- 
dents of ability. Value us- 
ually less than tuition. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Co-educational. 


No dormitories. 
$3 to $5 per week. 
$30 to $45. 


M.A., M.S., M.S. in forestry, 
Ph. D., Se. D. 

M.D., D.D.8., LL. B., LL. M., 
Ph.C., B.S. in engineering, 
C.E., Mech. E., E. E., B.S. in 
pharmacy. 


a. Examination. b. Certificate 
from accredited schools. 


Special students over 21 havin 
ability and good knowledge o 
English. 


Summer school for six weeks. 


Scholarships for undergradu- 
ates; anumber established by 
high schools of Detroit, Sag- 
inaw, Grand Rapids and Ann 
Arbor; 3 of $50 for proficiency 
in entrance Greek and Latin; 
others sometimes available. 

Fellowships for graduates: in 
chemistry, botany, classics, 


Am. history, hygiene, bacter-| 


iology, etc. 


Loan funds for needy students. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Co-educational. 


Dormitories only in School of 
Agriculture. 
$2.50 to $8.00 per week. 


$20 to $100. 


M.A.. Pa. D. MC. 8. LL. MM. 
D. C. C., Phm. D. 
D. D. 8.; LL. B.; C. E.; E. E.; 


M. E.: B. S.; Ch. T.; A. Ch:: 
B. 8. in agri., in H. E., in 


for.; E. M.; Met. E.; M. D.; 
Phm. C. 
a. Examination. b. Certificate 


from accredited schools. 


Special students of mature age 
and adequate preparation. 


Summer school for teachers. 
Seaside station work at Van- 


couver, B. C. 

Indefinite number given in re- 
turn for assistance in instruc- 
tion in some department. 


Loan and gift funds for needy 
students. 


ast 
~ 








RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


nan’s College Affiliated with 


arvard University 
S600 per year 


» $12 per week 


D. in a few subjects 


as Harvard 

tination. Examination by Col 
Entrance Examination Board 
‘r same conditions and restric 
sas imposed by Harvard. | 


its of mature age 
pility 


upon proof 


udents of ability and promise: 
tuition in full; 5 of $250 each, 
Income of Austin fund 
50), terms not yet fixed 


SMITH COLLEGE, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS 
Woman's College. 
$300 per year. 
$4 to $10 per week 
$100. 
M. A., Ph. D., LL. D., L. H. D. 


Not given. 


a. Examination b. Certificate of 
accredited schools. ec. Regents’ 
diploma of N. Y. except in modern 
languages, modern history or sci 
ence, Certificate of College En- 
trance Examination Board. 


No specials. 


Number varies. 106 of $50, 31 of $100 
to meritorious and needy students 
in 1904. $1,000 divided among four 
or more students of ability not 
otherwise able to continue. 1 of 
$250 to intending missionaries. 1 of 
$250 to foreign teachers. $200 en- 
trance prize for best examination. 


Students’ Aid loans to students. | 


4 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, | 
Syracuse, N. Y. | 


Co-educational. 


$175 to $200 per year 


$3.25 to $5.00 per week. 


I 55. cs cacestaneseee $108 
| Sa Rae 135} 
OI onc ci scccscevcen 130} 
DU RCRCCeSedwts: ied cesneeeqene 111 
EE Sage wakddresrinedikeotete 125 
M. A., Ph. M., M. S., Ph. D. 

C248. Se Z.. M.D. Th. B.. 


B. Ar.. B. L., B. Mus., B. P. 


a. Examination. b. Certificate from 
accredited schools. 


| 


| 


Special students over 20 who give 


satisfactory evidence of ability. 


Summer school for six weeks. 


46 scholarships of $75 each, given in 
the College of Liberal Arts to 
needy students who have a good 
record, 


* Number of women limited to 20% of the whole number of students. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Woman's College. 


$300 per year. 


$6 to $8 per week. 


| $100 to $115 a year. 


M. A. 


Not given. 


a. Examination. b. Certificate from 
accredited schools. 


Special students proof of 


ability. 


upon 


Scholarship funds of about $300,000: 
income used for needy students of 
high rank above freshman grade; 
exceptions in favor of residents of 
Poughkeepsie, candidates nom- 


inated by donors, and some others. 


Students’ Aid Society grants loans to 
students. 


| M. 


olleges.and Universities of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 1904, (Cont 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 


Woman's College. 


$225 per year. 
$7 to $9 per week. 


$175. 


A. 


Not given. 


a. Examination. b. Certificate of 
College Entrance Examination 
Board. ec. Certificate from ac- 
credited schools. 

Special students upon proof of 
ability. 


42 scholarships (foundations varying 
from $100 to $10,000), awarded to 
candidates of genuine need, first, in 
recognition of superior scholar- 
ship, second, in recognition of 
scholarship and of other claims to 
consideration. | 


Students’ Aid Society loans to 
students. Reduction of $100 in 


board in return for housework in 
two cottages. 


yer copy in stamps to secretary of Educational Committee, MISS ANNA PALEN, 127 Harvey Street, Ge 





Continued ) 


E, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. RESERVE UNIV., CLEV., OHIO. Mapison, WIs. 

Co-educational.* Woman's College. Co-educational. 

Hall for women $5.50 per week. | $200 to $275 per year. $3.75 per week. 

$3.50 to $5.00 per week. Regular rates. $2.50 to $4.00, per week. 

$75 a year. $85. Free to residents of the state; 
$15 to $20 per semester to non- 
residents; $150 in law school a 
year. 

M.A., M.S. M. A., Ph. D. M.A., M.L., M.S., Ph. M., Ph. D. 

Not given. Not given. B.L., B. 8. in phar., B. S. in ag., 


B. S. in E., Phar. M., M.S. in 
phar., M.S. in ag. 


‘jificate of a. Examination. b. Certificate a. Examination. b. Certificate a. Examination. b. Certificate 


amination from accredited schools. c. from accredited schools. from accredited schools. 

from ac- Regents’ diploma of N. Y. 
State. 

proof of Occasionally given upon proof No specials. Liberal opportunities to any spe- 
of proper preparation and cial students. 
ability. 


Summer session of six weeks. 


is varying Six scholarships of $50 to $250, About 75 tuition scholarships of Scholarships for graduates. 10 


varded to free tuition scholarships to a $25. Income of $27,700 distrib scholarships for undergradu- 
d, first, in number of needy and worthy uted to girls in varying ates; 4 of $200 annually, 1 of 

scholar- students. amounts. $50 annually, 2 to special nation- 
nition of alities, one conditioned on 
claims to scholarship and financial need, 


the other on basis of excellence, 


loans to College Loan Fund for help Of .........csceseceeeeeeeeeeeeees $080 050054 Kesesedsseesaseessdverbepeueses 
f $100 in students of two upper classes. 
sework in 


+t, Germantown, Pa. 





UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


. Co-educational or Woman's Col- 


Co-educational. 


. Board and room in dormitory. No dormitories. 


8. Board and room in town. 2) per year. 


4. Tuition for year. Residents of state free. 


wn 


Higher degrees granted. M. A., Ph. D. 


3. Technical and professional degrees 


oe} 


. Requirements of admission. a. Examination. 


accredited schools. 


b. Certificate from 


. Opportunities for special study. Special opportunities to teachers. 


. Summer Schools. Summer school for six weeks. 
. Scholarships. 


Fellowships granted 
Annual amount of each. 


students on ground of high attain- 
ments; value $200 to $400 per year. 


— 


. Other aids to students. 








Information 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Evanston, ILL. 


Co-educational. 


$110 to $252 per year. 
$3.50 to $6.00 per week. 
$80. 


| M. A., M. S., Ph. D. 
LLL. B., M. D., D. D. S., Ph. G. 


a. Examination. b. Certificate from 
accredited schools. 


Special students taken upon proof 
of ability. 


25 scholarships for undergraduates 
of 2nd, 3rd and 4th years of $80 
each. 75 giving free tuition to 
freshmen. Six fellowships for 
graduates of $300 and free tuition. 


Extra copies may be 


tion 


SITY. 


Concerning the 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Co-educational. 


$2.25 to $5.25 per week. 
$2.50 to $5.50 per week. 
75. 
| M. A. 
D. B. 


cate from 


on proof 


yraduates 
irs of $80 
uition to 
ships for 
2e tuition. 


i aes SU ops bacco pea Madatitard aaa alee bcc pcbeubawesedoveseecseeeeenneee soecel MIME AN Ee Dna 


ay be obtained by sending 4 cents per copy in stamps to secretary of E 


a. Examination. b. Certificate from 
accredited schools. 


Special students upon proof of 
ability. 


Summer school eight weeks. 
About $1,200 annually divided among 


women students in need, average 
of $20 to each student. 


$315-$600 per year. $300 per year. 

$7 to $12 per week. $4 to $10 per week. 

$200. | $100, 

| M. A., Ph. D. in a few subjects. M. A., Ph. D., LL. D., L. H. D. 

Not given. Not given. 

Same as Harvard. a. Examination. b. Certifice 

[Examination. Examination by Col- accredited schools. ec. Re 
lege Entrance Examination Board diploma of N. Y. except in m 
under same conditions and restric- languages, modern history o 
tions as imposed by Harvard. } ence. Certificate of Collegdq 


Colleges.and Universities of t 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Smita COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. NorRTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Woman's College. Affiliated with) Woman's College. 
Harvard University. 


trance Examination Board. 
Students of mature age upon proof No specials. 
of ability. 


16 to students of ability and promise: Number varies. 106 of $50, 31 « 


6 for tuition in full; 5 of $250 each, to meritorious and needy stu 
1 of $300. Income of Austin fund in 1904. $1,000 divided amon 


($27,750), terms not yet fixed. or more students of abilit 
otherwise able to continue. 
$250 to intending missionaries 
$250 to foreign teachers. $% 
trance prize for best examin 


* Number of women limited to 20¢ 















Association of Collegiate Alumnae 


Committee on the Study of the Development of Children. 








CHAIRMAN, Dr. MILICENT W. SHINN, Nites, CALIFORNIA, 













to whom all reports should be sent and all questions should be addressed. 





See accompanying mailing card. 


Syllabi F to H for mothers, F to H for teachers 


(Children from six years of age through high school period.) 


jose Who are in doubt as to the importance of answering these syllabi are requested to read the ex- 
planatory article by the chairman, published in the accompanying Magazine Number: Publications 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, January, 190}. 


[For copies of syllabi Ato FE apply to the chairman. | 


General Instructions for Keeping Records and Answering Syllabi. 





With all answers, please give ing is to himself, and what proportion is read 










(1) Your own name and address. aloud to him? ‘To what extent does he go and 

(2) The age and sex of each child reported on. get a book spontaneously and read to himself? be 
(3) Any comment, suggestion, or data, out- Hlow was this in your case at his age? In his 

side the strict lines of the syllabi, which seem father’s? ( 

to you to aid their purpose. T[¢specially, any data (6). Do you observe any reluctance to read 

likely to explain the causes of the tastes and anything but stories? Can you connect this with 

labits reported, or the influences that form them, | his having had access to an excessive quantity 

m inheritance, example, or training. of story-books? What proportion of stories to 


other reading do you find best? 
AF Ps Do you observe reluctance to re-read, and 


Syllabus F (for home record | craving for novelty? Can you connect this with 


ag too free a supply of new reading? 
(Children 6 to 9 years old.) (8). Have you made any special effort to de 


velop love of any sort of literature in particular, 
as poetry, nature books, ete., and how? How 









IT. READING. 









(1). How is your child’s reading selected? Do has it succeeded ? 
you select it all, or how else is it given him? (9). If you have not done so already, try ex 
Does he have access to any library, public, school, periment of giving him classical literature in the 
or Sunday school ? standard forms only, not child versions; and re 

(2). Give a list, as complete as you can, of all port how they affect him. In especial, read him 
boks and periodicals hitherto read by or to the | the Odyssey in Bryant’s or Palmer's version, and 
hild. Please send now, and afterward annually, see if he finds more real interest and stimulus , 
to the committee, with the comments asked in than in such versions as Church’s “ Tales from 
(3) and (4). Hlomer.” 

(3). Which of these books are his favorites? (10). What has he committed to memory? 
How often has each been re-read? What were Does he commit to memory of his own accord, 
VOUT favorites at his age? His father’s ? and what ? : 

(4). What have you observed as to the effect : 
of any of these books on the child’s mind, char- IT. Senooitne.! 


ter, tastes, and occupations? On_ yours, at his (1). What age is the child? In what grade 
age? What do you know of same in his father’s of school? 7 






ase 
(5). Do you observe any tendency to become 

Molent about reading to himself if read aloud 1 Give any circumstances, as ill health, travel, ete. 
Da great deal? What proportion of his read- that have affected the place in school 





Syllabi and Problems Involved. 


(2). At what age did he enter school? In 
what grade? At what age, and in what grade, 
did you enter? His father? 

(3). What is his rank in school? (give num- 
ber in the class). Yours at same grade? His 
father’s ? 

(4). Did he go to kindergarten before enter- 
ing school, did you teach him yourself, or did 
he enter without previous teaching? If from 
kindergarten, what was your final conclusion as 
to its benefit in preparing for school life in the 
following particulars: (a) self reliance, (b) 
power of independent unaided thought and ac- 
tion, (c) imagination, originality, initiative, con- 
structive skill, (d) application, (e) artistic de- 
velopment, (f) ethical qualities such as self con- 
trol, generosity, kindliness, a_ willing cheerful 
spirit. What was your own preparation before 
entering school, and what is your judgment now 
as to its benefits? His father’s preparation, and 
his present opinion as to its benefit ? 

(5). What are the child’s favorite spontaneous 
occupations out of school? Yours at same age, 
or stage of schooling? His father’s? Favorite 
studies in school? 


Syllabus G [for home record). 


(Children 9 years to high school age.) 


I. READING. 


(1). How is your child’s reading selected? Do 
you select it all, or how else is it given him? 
Does he have access to any library, Sunday 
school, school, or public ? 

(2). Give a list, as complete as you can, of all 
books and periodicals hitherto read by the child 
or to him. Please send now, and afterward 
annually, to the committee, with the comments 
asked in (3) and (4). 

(3). Which of these books are his favorites? 
How often, should you say, has each been re 
read? What were your favorites at his age? 
His father’s? 

(4). What have you observed as to the effect 
of any of these books on the child’s mind, char 
acter, tastes, and occupations? On yours, at his 
age? What do you know of the same in his 
father’s case? 

(5). Do you observe any tendency to become 
indolent about reading to himself if read aloud to 
a great deal?) What proportion of his reading 
is to himself, and what proportion is read to 
him? To what extent does he go and get a 
book spontaneously and read to himself? How 
was this in your case at his age? In his father’s? 

(6). Do you observe any reluctance to read 
anything but stories? Can you connect this with 
his having had access to an excessive quantity 
of story-books? What proportion of stories to 
other reading do you find best? — 

(7). Do you observe reluctance to re-read, and 
craving for mere noveltv? Can you connect this 
with too free a supply of new reading? 

(8). Have you made any special effort to de- 
velop love of any sort of literature in particular, 
as poetry, nature books, etc., and how? How has 
it succeeded ? 


(9). Test and report how far he can be ip. 
terested in standard books in their original 
forms, or translations of classical merit, not re. 
cast as child’s tales. In especial, try the Odyssey 
and Iliad, in Bryant’s or Palmer's translations; 
the Bible (specify which books succeeded in ip. 
teresting him); Pilgrim’s Progress; Lanier’s s¢. 
lections from Mallory (“The Boys’ King Ar. 
thur’’). At what age did you make acquaintance 
with these books, and what was their effect in in- 
teresting and influencing you? What in’ his 
father’s case? 

(10). What has he committed to memory? 
Does he commit to memory of his own accord 
and what? 

IT. ScHoo.ina.! 

(1). What age is the child? 
of school ? 

(2). At what age did he 
what grade? At what age, and in what grade, 
did you enter? His father? 7 

(3). What is his rank in school? (give number 
in the class). Yours at same grade? Hj 
father’s? 

(4). Did he go to kindergarten before entering 
school, did you teach him yourself, or did he 
enter without previous teaching? If from kis 
dergarten, what was your final conclusion as to 
its benefit in preparing for school life? What 
was your own preparation before entering school, 
and what is your judgment now as to its benefit? 
His father’s preparation, and his final opinion as 
to its benefit ? 

(5). What are the child’s favorite spontaneous 
occupations out of school? Yours at 
or stage of schooling? His father’s? 
studies in school? 


In what grade 


enter school? Ip 


Same age 
l*avorite 


Syllabus H (for home record). 
(High School Age.) 


I. READING. 

(1). How has your child’s reading been d:- 
rected, outside of school requirements, in the past 
and at present? Is it under any restrictions 4 
to how much and what fiction, how many net 
books, ete.? Has he free access to any library, 
school, Sunday school or public, and is he a: 
lowed to use it at his own judgment? or does he 
depend on the home library? Does he buy books 
at his own choice? Borrow at will? 

(2). Make out a list as complete as you caf, 
with his help if necessary, of all books he hai 
read, from the first, if possible. 

(3). Which have been favorites, as judged by 
frequent re-reading, by his visible interest 
them, and his present memory of their interest? 
What were your favorites at the same period’ 
His father’s? 

(4). What have you observed as to the effet 
of any of these books on his mind, charactet 
tastes, and occupations? On your own at his 
age? What do you know of the same in his 
father’s case? 


1 Give any circumstances. as ill health, travel, ett 
that have affected the place in school. 


(5). 1 
to do it 
a great 
think it 
to read 
With hi 

(6). | 
anythin; 
his havi 
story-b 
reading 

(7). 
craving 
wit’) to 

(8). 
velop | 
natur¢ 
ceeded : 

(9). 
Palmer 
rative, 
regarce 
d’Arthi 
“The 
Lowell. 
peciall: 
Scott’s, 
standar 
Parkm. 
and ex 
Dana, 
cus At 
light r 
Break f 
his ow 
did vor 
and ho 





Syllabi and Problems Involved. 


(5). Is he indolent about reading, or disposed 
to do it Spontaneously? Was he read aloud to 
a great deal when younger? and if so, do you 
think it had any effect in making him indisposed 
to read to self? How was it with you in this? 
With his father? 

(6). Do you observe any reluctance to read 
anything but stories? Can you connect this with 
his having had access to an excessive quantity of 
story-books? What proportion of stories to other 
reading do you find best? 

(7). Do you observe reluctance to re-read, and 
craving for mere novelty? Can you connect this 
with too free a supply of new reading? 

(8). Ilave you made any special effort to de- 
velop love of any sort of literature, as poetry, 
nature books, ete., and how? How has it suc 
ceeded ? 

(9). How is he affected by (a) the Odyssey, 
Palmer's or Bryant’s translations? (b) the nar- 
rative, poetic, and philosophic books of the Bible, 
regarded as literature? (c) Mallory’s Morte 
dArthur (in Lanier’s boys’ version, if you prefer, 
“The Boys’ King Arthur”)? (d) Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Scott, Tennyson, Byron, es- 
pecially the long narrative poems? (e) Cooper’s, 
Scott’s, and Dickens’s novels? (f) Such readable 
standard histories as Fiske’s, Greene’s, Prescott’s, 
Parkman’s? (g) Such standard hooks of travel 
and exploration as Livingstone, Speke, Stanley, 
Dana, ete.? (h) Such books of thought as Mar 
cus Aurelius, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold? (i) Of 
light essay as Burrough’s nature books, Holmes’s 
Breakfast Table series? Does he read them of 
his own accord, and with pleasure? At what age 
did you yourself, and his father, read these books, 


1 


and how were you affected by them? 


Il. Scnoorine.! 


age is he? In 


grade of 


What what 
\t what age did he school ? Tn 
le? At what age, and in what grade. 
ind his father enter school ? 
h: 


enter 


What grace 


\"\ 


mat is his rank in school? (give number 
Yours at 


class). same grade? Hi 


What was his preparation before entering 

kindergarten, home teaching, or none? 

your own, and his father’s? What 
inal judgement, in all th 

t of this pre-school method, in preparing 

mre fr 

at are his spontaneous occupations out 

“avorite studies in school ? Yours 


at same age, or same grade of 


ese cases, as to 


Syllabus F (for teachers). 


(Children 6 to 9 years old.) 


T. READING. 


+ 


outside reading is required of your 
it books are read to them in school 
of the year? 


circumstances, as ill health, travel, ete 
lace in school, 


(2). What can you learn of their reading out- 
side school, under their parents’ supervision, or 
without supervision? Try to get from each one 
a list of all books he can remember to have read 
or heard read, and send to this committee. 

(3). Which are their favorite books and stories, 
oftenest asked for and most intently listened to, 
if you read to them? (Keep exact tally of this, 
not depending on your general impressions; vide 
School Report, Oakland, Calif., 1892-3, “ Chil- 
dren’s Interest in Stories.’’) 

(4) Mention any influence you have 
their school work from their reading. 

(5). Try experiment of reading them classical 
masterpieces in standard versions, not child ver 
sions, and report whether they can be interested. 
In especial, can you interest and stimulate them 
with the Odyssey, in Palmer’s or Bryant's transla 
tion, and can you see any better effect from this, 
in intellectual and imaginative stimulus, than 
from child versions of “Tales from Homer”? 

(6). Note with each list (a) the educational 
status of the parents so far as it is known to 
you, whether illiterate, of average education, or 
of high education; (b) the standing of the pupil, 
whether poor, average, or excellent, especially in 
the matter of facility of expression, and origi 
nality of thought, and in conduct. 

(7). What committing to memory 
of them, in literature? Do they like it?) What 
choice do they make of selections to learn? 
What is your judgment of the benefit of commit 
ting standard selections to memory ? 


seen on 


is required 


Il. ScHoo.ine. 


(1). Make a list of your pupils (or use the 
lists above) with memoranda of the scholarship 
and conduct of each, and parentage, as 
note also the hand-skill of each. 
each name, so far as you can 


above; 
Then note with 
ascertain, what 
was the child’s preparation before entering school 
kindergarten, home teaching, or no teaching. 
(2). What are the children’s spontaneous plays 
at recess? 


Syllabus G (for teachers). 


(Children 9 years old to High School age 


“ 


I. READING. 


(1). What reading is required in school? 

(2). What can you learn of the children’s read 
ing apart from school requirements? Try to get 
from each one a list of all books he can remem 
ber to have read or heard read, and all periodicals 
habitually read at any 
mittee. 


(3). Ask them to state with these lists which 
books they 


have read over and over, and which 

they like best. 
(4). Please 
proportion of 


time; and send this com 


send full list, but first note (a) the 
fiction; (b) of poetry; (c) of 
standard old books: (d) of re-reading. as com 
pared to new reading; and report how far you 
find any traces of the effects of these 
habits on the mind and character of 
especially as regards power of 


reading 
each one 


continued and 





Syllabi and Problems Involved. 


serious application. Do you find attention more 
volatile and memory shorter in those who read 
great numbers of new books, and an excessive 
proportion of fiction, than in those who read less 
fiction, and re-read more? Do you find more 
elevation of thought and power of expression in 
those who read standard authors? in those who 
read poetry much? 

(5) Note with each list (a) educational 
status of the parents, so far as it is known to you 
(illiterate, ot average education, of high educa- 
tion); (b) the standing of the pupi] (poor, aver 

yr excellent), and in what st | 
his conduct. 
isk each one to note with his list (: 
has any supervision or advice in se 
reading, or reads just what he pleases; 
iow he obtains books,—at home, or at any 
ry; school, Sunday school, public, ete. €£¢3 
whether he is trying to collect a library of his 
own, and what books he has bought for himself. 

(7). How many of them (and note which, on 
their lists) can be really interested in (a) the 
Odyssey and Iliad, in’ Bryant’s or Palmer’s 
translations; (b) the narrative and poetic books 
of the Bible; (c) Lanier’s version of Mallory’s 
Arthur (“ The King Arthur,’); and re 
port if you detect any result on their mental 


habits. 

(8). What are they required to commit to 
memory? What do they commit when it is left 
to their choice? What is your judgment of the 

fF committing standard 


udies best and 


sill 
also 


Boys’ 


influence of selections to 


memory ? 


Il. ScHoo.inc. 


(1). Make a list of your pupils (or utilize the 
lists above), with memoranda of the scholarship, 
conduct, and parentage of each, as above; note 
in especial which are their best subjects and their 
worst, their hand-skill, and facility of expression. 
‘Then with each name, so far as you can 
learn, what was the child’s education before en 
tering school,— kindergarten, home teaching, or 
no regular teaching. 

(2). What are the children’s spontaneous plays 


at recessf 


note 


Syllabus H 
(for high school teachers.) 


class? What outside reading? 
2). What can you learn of their spontaneot 


(1). What literature work is required of your 


reading? Try to get from each member, at leag 
of the class entering high school, and if possi 
from all the classes, a list of all books he cg 
remember to have read, or heard read, and sen 
this committee. lave included in the list 4 
habitually read at any time in thej 


periodicals 
lives. 

(3). Ask them to state with this list whid 
ones they have read over and over, and liked beg 

(4). Please send full list to committee, but firg 
note (a) the proportion of fiction to other reaf. 
ing, (b) of poetry, (c) of standard old book 
(d), of re-reading to reading of new books; a 
note with each list how far you can trace a 
effect of these reading habits on the school wor 
and character of each pupil, especially as regard 
power of continued and serious application. D 
you find attention more volatile and memor 
shorter in those who read great numbers of ney 
hooks and an excessive proportion of stories, tha 

those who read more solid books, and re 

and over? Do you find better power 
expression, and more seriousness of thought 
those who read standard authors ? 

(5). Note with each list (a) the educatior 
status of the parents,— illiterate, average educ 
tion, or high education; (b) the standing of ti 
pupil (poor, average, or excellent), and in wha 
studies best and worst; also his conduct. 

(6). Ask each one to note with his list (3 
whether he is entirely unrestricted at home in bs 
reading, or under any rules; (b) whether he ha 
free access to public library, or any other librar 
than that of his home; (c) whether he buy 
books? if so, what ones? and in cheap paper 
editions, or good ones, with a view to building a 
a library? 

How many pupils can you interest (out 
of school requirements) in (a) the Odyss 
and Iliad, in standard translations, preferall 
Bryant’s or Palmer’s? (b) the narrative, poet 
and philosophic books of the Bible, regarded 
? (c) Lanier’s “The Bovs’ King At 
thur? (d) Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Scot 
Tennyson, I 
poems? 
els? (f) 
Gre ene’s, 


literature ? 


vron, especially the long narrati 


» 
, 
(e) Cooper's, Scott’s, and Dickens’s ni 


readable standard histories, such 
Fiske’s, Prescott’s, Parkman’s? (g 
standard books of travel and exploration, such 
Livingstone’s, Speke’s, Stanley’s, Dana’s? 
such books of thought as Marcus Aurelius, Ma 
thew Arnold? (1), of light Holmes 
Breakfast Table series? (k) of popular scienet 
(9). Note on the lists above (2) which pu 
can be interested in each tvpe of 
whether vou perceive any effect in their ments 
habits following introduction to such reading 


essay as 


books, 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


Report of the Committee on Standards appointed at the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, held in Milwaukee, November 5-7, 1903. 


The rapid changes that have taken place in college education in the last twenty-three 
years have carried with them, in many quarters at least, unforeseen and far-reaching con- 
sequences, and have greatly complicated the problem of the relation of the different parts of 
our educational system. In logical response to these changing conditions, the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz has from time to time altered the standards for admission so as to be 
more broadly inclusive in matters immediately appreciable and definable. 

The “ Report on the Basis of Membership,” of 1889, clearly defined three specific require- 
ments, the non-fulfilment of any one of which should disqualify an institution for membership 
in the association. First, the members of the faculty must not be called upon to give 
preparatory instruction; second, there must be certain explicitly defined requirements for 
matriculation; and third, at least twenty-five women must have received degrees prior to 
application for membership. 

In 1896 the Committee on Corporate Membership was organized, and was instructed to 
pursue inquiries as to the educational qualifications of the corps of instructors; as to the 
endowment and average available income; and as to the equipment in buildings; libraries, 
laboratories, etc. Those institutions only might be considered eligible in which (1) satis- 
factory conditions prevailed as to equipment, endowment, and faculty qualifications; (2) the 
faculty were not called upon to give preparatory instruction; and (3) there were at least 
fifty women graduates (who desired to become members of the association). 

The present committee finds it extremely difficult to determine numerical limits for 
certain requirements which reasonably interpret the present state of opinion in reference to 
educational standards. The difficulty of this task is increased by the fact that. on the one 
hand, all state institutions derive their principal pecuniary support from the state, in the form 
either of legislative appropriations or of a specifically named tax on the taxable property of 
the state; on the other hand, tuition fees, which count for little in state institutions, make a 
very important part of the income of many endowed institutions and form a reliable resource. 
The committee cannot emphasize too strongly that the income from all available sources 
(including tuition fees, state appropriations, etc.), should be adequate to meet a high standard 
of requirement in yearly expenditure of all kinds. But it is, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, unwise for the association to attempt to fix numerical limits, for they are constantly 
liable to be interpreted with such strict adherence to the letter that all other related 
requirements, less definitely expressed, but equally essential, are made to disappear. 

The committee now submits for consideration certain recommendations showing what 
changes or additions it is, in its opinion, for the best interest of the association to make to 
the instructions given the Committee on Corporate Membership in 1896. It is taken for 
granted that the committee will keep clearly in mind that the object of the admission of new 
corporate members is to promote the work of the association. 

(Herein follow the definite recommendations. At the annual meeting in St. Louis, 
November 3-5, 1904, when the report of the Committee on Standards was presented, certain 
of these recommendations were discussed and changes proposed. The recommendations as 
amended form a series of instructions for the Committee on Corporate Membership and are 
presented in the statement of the general secretary which follow this report.) 
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The Committee on Standards recommends that the Committee on Corporate Member- 
ship be composed of four members and the general secretary ex-officio; that the term of 
office of the members of the committee be made definite, ultimately a term of four years, 
* * * with the provision that no member elected for the full term of four years be eligible 
for re-election until a year after the expiration of her first term of office. The committee 
will thus be at once flexible and responsible,— will acquire a considerable degree of experi- 
ence, and at the same time may be made to respond to the changes of opinion among the 
alumne. The members must be chosen for their broad knowledge of educational institutions 
of different types and for thejr sound judgment. * * * Jn formulating its recommenda- 
tions the committee has tried to interpret present conditions only. * * #* 

In regard to the particular recommendations as to measurable resources, it is of the 
utmost importance to leave a certain degree of freedom to the Committee on Corporate 
Membership, because it is increasingly difficult to make general questions of this sort valuable 
statistically. In regard to the qualifications of the faculty, the Committee on Standards has 
fixed its standards in such a way as not to exclude an institution which has among its 
instructors some of the older professors who were appointed under different conditions when 
the possession of the degree was less considered than it is now, and a degree itself was less 
valued. On the other hand the committee has in mind that the authorities of many of the 
best high schools have already voted to appoint, after certain fixed dates, such new teachers 
only as hold degrees from colleges of recognized standing. The committee feels that this 
difference of policy is legitimate, though it would like to see the association require higher 
standards for the institutions in its membership than are required for the preparatory schools. 
Moreover, the committee finds that if it were to insist that the minimum of the salary of the 
faculty be numerically defined, it would overlook or indeed antagonize the moral idea which 
may govern both men and institutions, leading able men to remain under salaries which 
could not be called liberal,—that it would be applying a purely economic standard where 
the intellectual and moral standards are the only true ones. The committee recommends, 
however, that so far as possible the requirements detined in the report be maintained. 

It is impossible to make identical standards which can be strictly enforced for the 
separate woman's college, the affiliated college which draws largely from the resources of 
the university with which it is connected, and the state university; for the three kinds of 
institutions present widely diverse conditions. All the committee can hope to do is to 
propose by way of advice certain limitations and safeguards. 

Mary Coes 
FLORENCE Bascom 
May SHEPARD CHENEY 
LaurRA DRAKE GILL 
May Seymour 
Committee. 





STATEMENT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY EMBODYING INSTRUCTIONS TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP. 


The report of the Committee on Standards was printed early in September, 1904, and sent 
to the general members of the association, and to the branches with a request that it be 
discussed before the annual meeting. At the annual meeting in November the report was 
acted upon with the following results: (For the discussion see pp. 71-72, Publications of the 
A..C. A., January, 1905.) 

In view of the facts (1) that the so-called “ open” policy, by which an institution could 
inake a direct application for membership, was- found unsatisfactory, and (2) that the pro- 
posed rotation in office of the members of the Committee on Corporate Membership may 
possibly effect the desired ends, it is decided to postpone a return to an open policy until 
the present arrangement has been fairly tested. 

The Committee on Corporate Membership is now composed of four members and the 
general secretary, ex officio; the term of office of each member is to be ultimately four years; 
the members were accordingly elected in 1904 for 1, 2, 3, and 4 years respectively, with the 
provision that no member elected for the full term of 4 years shall be eligible for re-election 
until a year after the expiration of her first term of office. 

~ The general secretary is to be the authorized agent of the committee and is to convey its 
decisions and invitations to the proper officers of institutions under consideration. 

The following instructions are given to the committee for guidance in the future con- 
sideration of institutions for membership. 

A. The committee shall keep clearly in mind that the object of the admission of new corpo- 
rate members is to promote the work of the association. 

B. An institution must show the following qualifications: 
1. ADMINISTRATION 


a. The Board of Trustees shall be so constituted as to support sound financial and 
educational methods. 


b. There shall be a reasonable recognition of women in governing boards, in 
faculties, and in the student body; and proper provision for the intellectual 
and social needs of women students. 


2. DEGREES 
a. The bachelor’s degree shall be based on scholarly attainment represented by the 
following general conditions: 
(1) Entrance requirements such as demand at least four years of serious 
secondary school work for preparation. 
(2) Class sections restricted to such numbers as ensure proper individual 
instruction, except in the case of purely lecture courses. 
(3) A residence of at least two years in the college conferring the degree 
or in a college of equally high grade. 
(4) Graduation requirements which correspond to the amount of work 
ordinarily included in four years of serious college study. 
b. The master’s degree shall be given only for resident graduate work, or in the 
case of the honorary degree, for original work of high distinction. 
c. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall not be given causa honoris. 
When new institutions are admitted the committee shall make a definite state- 
ment of the date from which graduates are eligible in the hope that a certain 
stability may be insured for such standards as may from time to time be adopted. 
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3. Faculty 

a. The number of full professors shall be at least as large as the average number 
in institutions of the same type already admitted to membership. 

b. The ratio of the number of instructors to the number of students and courses 
shall be such as to provide adequate instruction. ; 

c. The salary of a full professor shall be liberal in proportion to the cost of living 
in each institution, and such as to attract and retain teachers of recognized 
ability. The salary of associate and assistant professors shall be as large as 
the corresponding average salary in institutions of the same type already 
admitted. 

d. All members of the teaching staff, unless adequate reasons can be given for a 
few possible exceptions, shall hold degrees from colleges of recognized 
standing. 

e. A distinctly large proportion of the full professors shall hold degrees based on 
graduate university work. 

f. There shall be no preparatory department under the government or instruction 
of the college faculty. 

4. MaTerRIAL REsouRCES 

a. Laboratories, libraries, and other facilities adequate for courses offered. 

b. A total property, exclusive of the productive endowment, available for under- 
graduate work to which women are admitted, at least as large as the aver- 
age total property available for similar uses of institutions of the same type 
already admitted to membership. 

c. A productive endowment (exclusive of scholarship and other special funds not 
available for direct educational uses) applicable to undergraduate work to 
which women are admitted. at least as large as the average endowment, 
applicable to similar uses, of institutions of the same type already admitted 
to membership. This should be distinctly higher than the $500,doo standard 
fixed in 1896. 

In a state institution appropriations from state legislatures or percentages on the 
total valuation of the state shall be considered; in an endowed institution tuition 
fees shall be counted in case they are large enough to be a stable source of income. 

5. ALUMNZ 

There shall be fifty alumnz who have applied for membership in the asso- 
ciation. 

In accordance with the vote of the association this general statement of the policy to be 
followed by the Committee on Corporate Membership is presented for information to its 
entire membership. Respectfully submitted, 

Laura D. GILL, general secretary. 
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Philadelphia Branch. The past year has been one of the most successful 
in the history of the branch. Eight regular meetings have been held with pro- 
grams of much interest and profit. Our seven standing committees, five of 
which are engaged in personal investigation or active service have contributed 
largely to the year’s success. The four meetings arranged by these commit- 
tees aroused the interest of other members and thus considerably increased the 
proportion of workers. In addition to preparing the programs for these meet- 
ings each committee can record a creditable amount of work accomplished.: 
The Educational Committee published a circular giving lists of the various 
lecture courses to be given in Philadelphia during the winter, and distributed 
to secondary schools in Eastern Pennsylvania a leaflet calling attention to the 
need of instruction in Civil Service Reform. The Committee on Household 
Economics provided a course of five lectures for housekeepers. The Com- 
mittee Allied with the Society for Organizing Charity has been engaged in 
clerical work, friendly visiting, and compiling statistics for a set of District 
Studies. Through this committee several new members have been added to 
the association. The City History Club Committee has devoted its time to 
collecting historical material and to planning for the organizing of a class for 
children at Roosevelt House in the fall. The Committee Allied with the 
Public Education Association though recently organized has planned a two 
fold work: Ist, to study public school systems in general; 2nd, to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the working of the Philadelphia school system. The 
Press Committee has arranged for the publication in the principal papers of 
satisfactory notices of our meetings and various activities. The Membership 
Committee reports the addition of twenty-three members, making the present 
number one hundred and thirty-eight. 


The Pittsburg Branch held eight meetings during the year with an average 
attendance of 12. The number of members on the secretary’s roll is 48. 
Very little work has been done during the year but the branch hopes next 
year to introduce Civil Service Reform study into the schools; and by talks 
in the schools of the city hopes to induce more girls to go to college. 


The Rhode Island Branch closes the year 1903-4 with a membership of 93, 
besides 11 associate members. The general plan of work for the year has been 
to devote each month to the interests of one particular college belonging to 
the association. Brief reports were given on present conditions followed by 
an address by some well known graduate. The speakers and their subjects 
were as follows: Vassar Day, Miss Heloise Hersey, Patriotism for Women 
as Illustrated by a Study of Daniel Webster; Wellesley Day, Miss Katherine 
P. Jones, Venetian Palaces and Pictures; General Association Day, Miss 
Florence Cushing, The Relation of the General Association to its Branches; 
Boston University Day, Miss E. D. Hanscom, The Growth of Idealism as 
Illustrated in American Literature; Smith Day, Miss Ethel Puffer, The 
Psychology of the Drama; Brown Day, Prof. Albert Harkness, The Develop- 
ment and Characteristics of Greek Tragedy; Bryn Mawr Day, Miss Annie C. 
Emery, Christianity and Paganism at Assizi. 

The committee work has gone on as formerly. In the Educational Com- 
mittee, Miss Gregory’s investigation into the subject College-Trained Women 
in the Elementary Schools has brought some valuable information to the 
attention of the state and to Brown University. The Committee on the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Scholarship fund reports $154.00 raised by the branch. A 
committee has been appointed to report the progress of the School Commis- 
sion Bill and another to confer with the Rhode Island Federated Clubs on 
subjects of interest to both. 


The St. Louis Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz has had a 
number of pleasant social meetings during the year. It has also had the honor 
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of entertaining the general Association of Collegiate Alumnz during the 23rd 
annual meeting which took place in the Hall of Congresses November 3rd, 4th 
and 5th. 

A Grand Prix was awarded the association by the international jury of 
awards for its exhibit in the Educational Building at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. As the main feature of the exhibit the Mary Lowell Stone Home 
Economics Exhibit merited the attention which it attracted. 


The Virginia Branch held its annual meeting in Richmond last spring. The 
principal speaker was Pres. Taylor of Vassar whose address dwelt upon the 
theme After College What? This was greatly enjoyed by a number of guests 
as well as by the members of the branch. Four members of this branch in 
one town have organized themselves into a little club, together with some 
women who have been to college, but have not received degrees. Monthly 
meetings have been held, at some of which literary programs have been pre- 
sented. A great effort is being made by the branch to interest the preparatory 
schools throughout the state in collegiate education for women. The effort 
has met with encouraging success. 


The Washington Branch held eight regular meetings from October, 1903, to 
May, 1904, inclusive. The average attendance was 47. The first and last meet- 
ings of the year were in the suburbs, at the National Cathedral School in 
October, and the National Park Seminary in May. Of the other six, two were 
evening meetings. Aside from the ordinary routine of business, the following 
list of subjects was presented by the speakers indicated: (1) Lecture on 
Historic Florence, illustrated by stereopticon views, Miss Madeira; (2) Work 
of Associated Charities in Washington, illustrating the methods of the asso- 
ciation in its fight against disease, Mr. Charles Weller of the Associated 
Charities; (3) Talk on Hull House of Chicago, by Mr. Le Favor, late of Hull 
House; (4) Open discussion of Compulsory Education Law in the District of 
Columbia; (5) Effort made by the branch to assist in the preservation of the 
big trees of Calaveras County, California; (6) Talk on the Philippines by a 
returned teacher, Miss Lydia Wilkins; (7) Lecture on the Inspection of Food 
Products, Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry; (8) Report on 
work done by the A. C. A. in connection with the Public Education Associa- 
tion, Mrs. J. M. Gitterman. At the November meeting a charming reception 
was given to Miss Gill, dean of Barnard College, by the hostess, Mrs. Hill. 
Our present membership numbers 75. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
THIRD PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


The Association for Maintaining the American Women’s Table at the 
Zoological Station at Naples and for Promoting Scientific Research by Women 
hereby announces the offer of a third prize of one thousand dollars for the 
best thesis written by a woman, on a scientific subject, embodying new observa- 
tions and new conclusions based on an independent laboratory research in 
biological, chemical or physical science. 

The theses offered in competition are to be presented to the Executive 
Committee of the association and must be in the hands of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Prize, Mrs. Etten H. RicHarps, MASSACHUSETTS INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, MAss., before December 31, 1906. The prize 
will be awarded at the annual meeting in April 1905. Each thesis must be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the author’s name and address, 
and superscribed with a title corresponding to one borne by the manuscript. 

The papers presented will be judged by the regularly appointed Board of 
Examiners, representing the departments above-named. The association re- 
serves the right to withhold the award of the prize, if the theses presented 
are not, in the judgment of this board, of adequate merit to deserve the award. 

The first prize was awarded by the committee in April 1903 to Miss Florence 
Sabin, B. S. Smith ’93; M. D. Johns Hopkins ’oo. Subject: The Origin of 
the Lymphatic System. Honorable Mention was given to the essay, Con- 
tributions to the Life History of Pinus, with special reference to the Develop- 
ment of the Gametophytes and Fertilization, contributed by Miss Margaret C. 
Ferguson, B. S., Ph.D. Cornell ’99, ’or. 

The association is maintained by annual subscriptions of fifty dollars each. 
In the year 1904, the following colleges, associations and individuals were 
contributors : 


Association of Collegiate Alumnze Vassar College 

Barnard College Wellesley College 

Brown University: Women’s College Western Reserve University 

Bryn Mawr College Woman’s College of Baltimore 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Woman’s Fducation Association of 
Mount Holyoke College Boston: Committee on Science 
Radcliffe College Women’s Committee of the Johns 
Smith College Hopkins Medical School 

University of Pennsylvania 


Miss Helen Collamore Miss Lilian V. Sampson 
Mrs. Pheebe A. Hearst Mrs. J. M. Arms Sheldon 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain Mrs. Elizabeth A. Shepard 


Any further information with regard to the prize will be furnished on ap 
plication to the chairman of Research Prize Committee. 


Executive Committee, 
M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, chairman. 
Elizabeth L. Clarke, Williamstown, Mass.. treasurer. 
Annie C. Emery, dean of the Women’s College in Brown University. 
Mary FE. Garrett. Baltimore, Md. 
Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College. 
Mary E. Wooley, president of Mt. Holyoke College. 
(Mrs.) Ada Wing Mead, 283 Wayland Ave., Providence, R. I., secretary. 





THE 
ALICK FREEMAN PALMER FELLOWSHIP 


HE President and Faculty of Wellesley College 

have the honor to announce that the Trustees of 

Wellesley College have lately received the sum of 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars ($25,000) to endow the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship. 

The holder of the fellowship must be a graduate of 
Wellesley or some other American college of approved 
standing, a young woman of good health, not more than 
twenty-six years of age at the time of appointment, un- 
married throughout the whole of her tenure, and as free 
as possible from other responsibilities. The same person 
will not be eligible to the fellowship for more than two 
years. 

The fellowship may be used for study abroad, for study 
at any American college or university, or privately for 


independent research. But several times during the period 


of tenure evidence must be furnished that the fellowship 


is being used for purposes of serious study and not for 
general culture. 

In accordance with these provisions, the President 
and Faculty of Wellesley College request nominations for 
this fellowship to be in the hands of the president not 
later than February 1 of each year. Further details as to 
application for the fellowship may be obtained of the 
President. 





Women’s Rest Tour Association 


FOUNDED 1892. 


A co-operative society organized to furnish women 
who wish to travel for purposes of rest and study 
with such practical advice and encouragement as 
shall enable them to do so independently, intelli- 
gently and economically. ° . ‘ 


The association publishes a hand book of travel, and 
issues yearly for the use of its members a revised list 
of accredited lodgings and pensions all over Europe. 


For farther information, address 


WOMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION, - - 11 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CATHERINE AIKEN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
STAMFORD, CONN., near New York. 


Prepares for all colleges for women. 
General course two years beyond high school course. 
Special advantages in music, art, modern languages, 


history and literature. 
Excellent opportunities for physical development. 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS PRINCIPAL 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, Wellesley. 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Formed June 10, 1904, by merger of American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association and the American League for Civic Improvement 


In behalf of the furtherance of the Scnooo. GARDEN MOVEMENT, The American Civic 
Association will furnish 1st; FREE ILLUSTRATED LEAFLETS and circulars giving accounts of 
what is actually befng done in THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD and offering such plans as will 
encourage other communities to undertake the work. 2nd: a LECTURE SERVICE y members 
of the association. 3rd: sets of LANTERN SLIDES TO BE LOANED together with syllabi to school 
authorities and others interested in promoting School Gardens. 

Beginning Nov., 1904, The American Civic Association will begin a series of leaflet and 
pamphlet publications dealing with the various subjects represented by its departments, 
which are as follows: Women’s Outdoor Art ue, Public Recreation, Arts and Crafts 
City Making, Outdoor Art, Factory Betterment, Children’s Gardens, Libraries, Parks and 
Public Reservations, Public Nuisances, Railroad Improvements, School Extension, Social 
Settlements and Press. 


For leaflets, lectures and slides, address 


THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 


North American Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 





Kent Place School For Girls 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY (Near New York). 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. D., President of Board of Directors. 


PREPARATION FOR ALL THE LEADING COLLEGES. 


Year Book and Book of the School sent on application. 


MRS. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, A. B.,) p.:--; 
MISS ANNA SOPHIA WOODMAN, A. B., Principals. 


Emma Willard School 


TROY, N. Y. 


College preparatory and advanced courses. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Cornell, 
Vassar, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. 
Two scholarships offered 
Golf, BasHKet Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 
Address 


ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal. 


Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School For Girls 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Within fourteen years one hundred and eighty- 
nine pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both general 
and college-preparatory courses. Fine _fire- 
proof stone building. ‘Twenty-five acres beauti- 
ful grounds. For circular, address the secretary. 


FLORENCE BALDWIN, Ph. B., Principal. 
JANE L. BROWNELL, A. M., Associate Principal. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
FOUNDED 1803 
Fine four-story brick building. 25 acres of ground furnish splendid 
opportunity for Golf, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, etc. 


Preparation for Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar and 
other Colleges 
Two Years’ Course for High School Graduates. 


ONE HOUR FROM BOSTON Music, Art and Modern Languages 








Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal, BRADFORD, MASS. 


HOSMER HALL 


4296 Washington Boulevard Saint Louis, Mo. 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. CERTI- 
FICATE ADMITS TO BEST COLLEGES. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


Miss MARTHA H. MATHEWS, PRINCIPAL. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Established 1889 


Pasadena, California 
59 South Euclid Avenue 


The Classical School for Boys prepares boys 
for colleges and scientific schools. Primary, 
intermediate, and college-preparatory depart- 
ments. Entrance examinations for many of 
the Eastern colleges are held at this school. 


A limited number of pupils are received 
in the home of the principal. 


Principal, STEPHEN CUTTER CLARK, A. B. (Harvard). 





BOOKS 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


CHEYNEY’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE 

ROBINSON’S READINGS IN EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY, VOLUME | 

MYERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY, REVISED 
EDITION 

DYER’S MACHIAVELLI AND THE MODERN 
STATE 

BRIGHAM’S GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

HITCHCOCK’S LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

VAN DYKE’S POEMS OF TENNYSON 

VON MACH’S GREEK SCULPTURE: ITS 
SPIRIT AND PRINCIPLES 

LONG’S LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 

BEECHING’S SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE 

CONN’S BACTERIA, YEASTS AND MOLDS IN 
THE HOME 

WHITE’S MONEY AND BANKING 

WEBSTER’S HISTORY OF COMMERCE 

TURNER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 





THE BEST BOOKS 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS 





|The high school and college text-books issued by the American 
Book Company form a list unrivaled in its scope, importance, 
and value. The authors and editors of these books have been 
chosen with great care, and are all scholars of eminent standing 
and authorities on their respective subjects. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke of Princeton is the general editor of the Gateway Series 
of college entrance requirements in English. Dr. William J. 
Rolfe is issuing through this house his new and revised edition 
of the plays of Shakespeare. A new Greek Series for Colleges 
and Schools is under the general supervision of Prof. Herbert 
Weir Smyth of Harvard. Prof. Edward P. Morris of Yale 
and Prof. Morris H. Morgan of Harvard have charge of a 
Latin Series for Schools and Colleges. A Series of Essentials 
in History is prepared in consultation with Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard. Prof. Lucien Augustus Wait 
of Cornell is General Editor of the Modern Mathematical Series. 
Among other noted men on the list of the American Book 
Company may be mentioned Prof. Adams Sherman Hill 
of Harvard, Prof. Brander Matthews of Columbia, Dr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie of ‘‘ The Outlook,’’ Prof. George Park 
Fisher of Yale, Prof. Simon Newcomb of Johns Hopkins, 
Prof. Joseph Ames of Johns Hopkins, Prof. Albert Harkness 
of Brown, and Prof. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve of Johns 
Hopkins. The Company also publishes the standard works 
of such authorities as Gray, Le Conte, and Dana. 

‘| An illustrated descriptive Catalogue of School and College Text- 
Books will be sent without charge to any teacher on request. 


Address the Publishers 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


“ The most valuable biography of the season..\—Tnre DiaL, Cuicaco. 


Moncure D. Conway's Reminiscences 


**No biography of late years will be found more full of interest, or more 
varied in the view and opinions it presents. Conway had a genius for friend- 
ship and a talent for oratory, journalism, scholarship and adventure: and 
withal, a natural and most entertaining style.”.—SpRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
2 vols. With portraits. $6.00 net. Postage 43 cents. 


Familar Letters of one of the Most Briiliant of Modern Englishmen. 


Ruskin's Letters to Charles Eliot Norton 


In these letters Ruskin discloses his intimate moods, his inner purposes, his 
hopes and fears, his doubts and ambitions. He gives glimpses of his work, 
and of the places that he loved, but the strongest interest is the personal one. 
In two volumes with many interesting portraits. $4.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


A Timely Book, Extremely Valuable. 


K. Asakawa’s The Russo-Japanese Conflict 


A brilliant account of the causes and issues of the present war, showing the 
diplomatic and economic factors which have brought Japan and Russia into 
conflict. Dr. Asakawa is undoubtedly the most accomplished Japanese stu- 
dent of Eastern Asiatic politics and history now writing in English. With 
portraits, map, $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 


By the President of the National Arbitration Conference. 


John W. Foster's Arbitration and the Hague Court. 


A book of international importance, by a man of wide experience in the 
litical affairs of all countries. Mr. Foster is author of ‘‘American Diplomacy 
in the Orient.”’ $1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 


Essays of Inestimable Value to Students, Teachers and Parents. 


LeBaron R. Brige’s Routine and Ideals 


‘“ The best thing ucation can do is to make moral character efficient 
through mental discipline, a theme the author — in view through this series 
of addresses."\—BosTon ADVERTISER. $1.25 net. ostage 9 cents. 


Delightful Essays on an Ever Present Topic. 


Bliss Perry's The Amateur Spirit 


‘‘A wide human sympathy runs through the book, which shows a keen sense of 
the possibilities for happiness that lie in the spirit of the true amateur.’’- 
Boston HERALD. $1.25 net. Postage 9 cents. 


Felix £. Schelling’s The Queen's Progress. 


True sketches of Elizabethan life. ‘* The book is an admirable piece of print- 
ing, and is illustrated by rare portraits and paintings reproduced in photo- 
gravure.”—New York MaliL. $2.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 


The Career of the Great Apostle in a Novel Light. 


Benjamin W. Bacon's The Story of St. Paul 


The book, though authoritative and scholarly, is by no means technical. It 
resents the life of St. Paul as the career of a great historical character, and 
in a form adapted to popular reading. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS’ 





CHILDREN’S READINGS 


Home and School Classics 


A graded series of CHILDREN’S BOOKS selected in accordance with the advice of 
of the most prominent educators and litterateurs in the country and edited by 

Edward Everett Hale, Mary A. Livermore, William Elliot Griffiths, Elizabeth Stuart 

Phelps-Ward, M. V. O’Shea, Thomas M. Balliet, and others. In vow op rinting, 

illustrating and binding, these books have been adapted to the needs of the child. 

The series contains 88 volumes, prices 20, 80, 40 and 60 cents per volume. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


The Right Reading for Children 


Which contains list of these books so arranged and classified that the reader can 
readily tell the books adapted to his own children. 


D.C, HEATH & CO.,- - - - PUBLISHERS 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1876 Incorporated 1899 


J. B. LYON COMPANY 


Printers 

Binders 

Publishers 
Electrotypers 

Book Manufacturers 


Beaver and Daniel Streets 
226 to 236 Hamilton Street ALBANY, N. Y. 





